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American literature has been charged with having never 
been original. That of the previous generation was said 
sometimes to be a faint imitation of Victorian woodenness. 
Our intelligentsia are bravely telling us we have now rent 
the grave-clothes of the past and in the modern movement 
have for the first time the beginnings of an original American 
literature. One listens, but is obsessed with doubt—doubt 
that will unquestionably seem, to some, stubbornness in face 
of facts—and yet one doubts. One is not so certain of the 
historical sense of the intelligentsia, for most of them are 
like Henry Ford, who considers that “history is the bunk.” 
Sometimes there is a question how a slow-gaited individual 
who has a sense of history and perspective is to get about in 
this present world. The question of originality is a weighty 
one. It may be possible that the present age bears a relation 
to the past. In struggling from the chrysalis of the past there 
may be something of necessary relation which we do not easily 
detect. We may be able to discard the chrysalis without being 
altogether able to discard the past. These sound like words 
of a kill-joy to an age that can easily forget any crime except 
the one of failing to proclaim that it is the smartest, most 
progressive, and most advanced of all. One cannot, there- 
fore, expect any sympathy except from his fellow-crustaceans 
when he suggests that much of this self-proclaimed freedom, 
brilliance and originality has a certain sophomoric character 
which is, to many, unconvincing. Some will say, ‘Philosopher, 
go back to your task, lose yourself once more in the dry and 
dusty effervescence of yesterday’s talk about the transcendental 
dialectic; we are the children of light and life.” That retort 
should be sufficient to floor anyone except a philosopher. A 
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philosopher will remember Plato's definition, which declared 
that a philosopher is the spectator of all times and all exist- 
ence. We cannot hope within the limits of this paper to 
realize the fullness of the philosophic dream, but at least it ts 
philosophic to spend some time as the spectator of a limited 
time and existence. 

If one were to go back to the deeper ideas which lay behind 
the renaissance he would find one principle involved in all 
others as the theme of the fugue runs through all the music, 
and that element would be individualism. But someone 
observes, ‘‘Was not the rennaissance a revival of classicism?” 
True, in some senses it was a slavish revival by poor imitation, 
but in the renaissance there was a new note carried over from 
the Greek, destined to a development which had never been 
possible among the widely separated, disunited Greek clans. 
This new element, which had kept the Greeks from becoming 
potent because never institutionalized, now found itself intro- 
duced to a society amply provided with lids, which meant 
explosion, revolt against established order. This principle 
was the principle of individualism. When the period of slavish 
classicism was past, it was to be expected that this one vital 
element of Greek culture should spring to life. 

We do not intend to argue for classicism as against realism 
or romanticism, but the question arises whether in our revolt 
against the classicism of yesterday, which appears to us a 
dead and slavish institution, we have been so original as we 
dream. Or is it that we have merely turned from the high- 
toned and formal classicism of the mid-Victorians to the low- 
toned and degenerate patterns of the French school? It may 
be that we have simply swapped one faulty mode for another 
and have done nothing original at all. What we pride our- 
selves upon as being a virtue of modern literary expression 
may turn out to be an exaggerated vice—and a copied one 
at that. 

_ The study of modern letters is largely the study of indi- 
vidual and social revolt which manifests itself in literature, 
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philosophy and life. Every such movement is grounded in, or 
finds its expression in, philosophy. As no movement can long 
grow unaided by reasons of some sort, true or false, so 
modern realism or literary naturalism’ can be considered the 
expression of a philosophy of life. The revolt of youth, the 
fight against Puritanism, hatred of mid-Victorianism, student 
movements in the universities, syndicalism, radicalism; these 
are no respectors of nationality. It is a mood of the world 
through which we are now passing. Will the forces of order 
and of disintegration come into conflict? Will civilization 
perish in a “G6tter-dammerung,”’ “‘the twilight of the Gods ?”’ 
No doubt the movement is deep and universal as never before 
in the world’s history. We are going to be forced to think 
internationally ere long. 


I 
Relation of Intuitionism to the Problem 


It is impossible to understand the French literary school 
without understanding the historical birth and significance of 
its ruling ideas. Intuitionism began with the earliest revolt 
in French thought against an institutionalism in church, uni- 
versity and state that was well-nigh overwhelming. The 
degree of its rise, cultivation and power must be held largely 
due to its revolutionary character under institutions which 
made for the repression of the individual. Montaigne was its 
first great spokesman in France, and it is a significant fact 
that Montaigne marks the beginning of literary French. 
Pascal was above everything else an intuitionist. When he 
wrote the famous dictum, ‘“‘The heart has her reasons which 
the reason cannot comprehend,” he was putting in poetic phrase 
the substance of Mr. Bergson’s philosophy of intuition. Your 
own memories will disclose to you the reasons why France was 
to provide the fertile soil for this movement, and why it seems 
in keeping with what has come to be known as French national 


1The author is aware of the modern use of the term Naturalism, which is 
appropriate enough but easily susceptible to misunderstanding because of its 
long philosophical use with a different meaning. 
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character and genius. This social soil prepared for the great 
work of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who was an intuitionist before 
Bergson. Rousseau is not properly evaluated by the average 
man. No man out of the past two centuries has with equal 
force projected himself into our own day. The work of our 
latest teachers of pedagogy is largely a rehash of the educa- 
tional theory of Rousseau’s Emile. With all the advance in 
educational paraphernalia, there has been no substantial 
advance in principle or method. We now have a generation 
who have been thoroughly indoctrinated in the nature philos- 
ophy of Rousseau. This doctrine is that all men are by nature 
good, that all natural impulses are good, and that inhibition 
of impulse is the great sin against the individual. Freedom 
from convention and restraint is the watchword. Rebellion is 
the spirit of the hour. Now this educational mood works 
in splendidly with our past, for the work of Rousseau and his 
school had a profound influence upon our national beginnings. 
Those early French influences had to do with the American 
War for Independence and the foundation of our government. 
With this significant difference, that the radicalism of Rous- 
seau’s time as it came to America reacted on a people steeped 
in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. They were naturally conserva- 
tive Englishmen, and once the wave of radicalism had spent 
its fury in revolution, they set about to form a constitutional 
government which should be properly safeguarded so as to 
make future radicalism impotent. Nevertheless, we have at 
the beginning of our national history a sentimental interest 
in individualism. We start our declaration with the very 
words of individualism and intuitionism: All men are created 
equal and have an inalienable right to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. We have adopted in our generation the 
educational implications of this same individualism. The 
result is that America offers a fertile soil for the individualistic 
movement. 


But some one raises the question, how individualism is 
related to intuitionism. The days of the so-called enlighten- 
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nent drank deep and passionately of the notion of the 
upreme importance of the individual. That was and is 
ways a natural reaction from all sorts of despotism, 
eligious, social or political, in which the individual is made 
| mere pawn in some grand religious, social, or political 
same. Such is the source of modern Russian radicalism, pass- 
ng so swiftly into an institutionalism of its own. Such an 
itmosphere sets an undue importance upon the inner experi- 
nces of the individual. If the individual is the most impor- 
ant consideration of society, then the individual’s moods, 
eelings, sentiments, loves, hates, and passions are the most 
mportant achievement of society. Such a system inevitably 
ends to a profound distrust of reason and intelligence. Let 
our heart speak! Listen to the inner voices of intuition 
ven though what it shall say shall be in direct contradiction 
o whatever wisdom and the past plainly teach. I am not 
mentioning intuitionism to condemn it, for it has many vital 
eatures. If one had to choose between it and its opposite 
ne would have to throw in with it his fortunes, for here at 
east are life and change, while a bare intellectualism offers 
ot nearly so much of living interest. ‘The heart has her 
easons,”’ to quote Pascal again, ‘“‘which the reason does not 
nderstand.”’ But that is essentially a repudiation of reason 
nd in the last analysis it may be settling the critical ques- 
ion on the basis of the lowest order of blind impulse. Blind 
npulse in spite of the Nature philosophy becomes a menace 
1 a complicated social order when unmixed with reason. 


This whole movement has in our own day been gathered 
p and philosophically expressed anew. Bergson’s doctrine 
ituitionism is that the intellect cannot be trusted to 
et at the truth. The very moment we begin to intellectual- 
fe or rationalize about anything we see, that moment the 
ruth has begun to escape us. The result is a realism of 
erception. Everything is true as we see it in the first 
,oment of perception. If we attempt to relate it to experi- 
nce we have lost the truth of it. Such a philosophy must 
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in its very core be against a social order. Order is just tha 
thing it must not have if it is to have truth and that mos: 
precious of all things—individualism. On this basis oun 
artists present the warped lines which resemble those of tha 
amateurish photography of childhood in which the paralle 
lines of a building curve toward a point. They seem to ddf 
that in a photograph because the eye and mind of the 
onlooker have not had the chance to give them the correctiv 
of intelligence. This warped world of non-intelligence is thu 
taken as the real world and we have the flourishing days o 
cubism and futurism in art. In literature we come by tha 
type of realism or naturalism that prides itself in the unhe 
roic, which takes great pleasure in uncovering the cesspool 
of society. If these can be uncovered in unsuspected places¢. 
so much the better; for that goes to indicate that all societ: 
is a cesspool. You have the triumph of mediocrity and base 
ness which characterize such writings as Main Street. Th 
thing is happening in American literature which Carrere ha 
so justly estimated in his volume on Degeneracy in the Gre 
French Masters. Speaking of Zola, he writes: 


“Tf he had at least made a synthesis of the period! He did not 
he depicted only its vices and weaknesses. Unbalanced mer 
scoundrels, thieves, prostitutes, drunkards, stupid dreamers, w 
healthy peasants, degraded workers, unclean bourgeois, coward]. 
soldiers, avaricious ministers, feeble artists, hysterical priests—ah 
this is offered to us as a mirror of human nature. Not a singl! 
great man, not an elect soul, not a mobile and strong individuality 
not a hero—that is supposed to be the measure of our time. . 
We are promised a world, and we get a hospital.” 

This might be repeated verbatim of the work of our moder: 
intelligentsia, just now the objects of devotion from our youn, 
collegiate gallery gods. 


Politically this type of philosophy has had its outworkin, 
in such theories as those of Georges Sorel in his Reflectiom 
on Violence. Here you have the proposition that man is a: 
evolvement of nature: that progress is possible only by strug 
gle for survival. Therefore the only thing society cann 
afford to have is peace. Peace is the prayer of the bour 
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geoisie, for they desire it in order that they may trade and 
be comfortable and not progress. Let us then have war. 
Let there always be strikes, not for what they may gain of 
social and economic betterment but for the sake of a row. 
Fighting is one of the great irrepressible natural instincts. 
To be ourselves is to fight. To precipitate universal carnage 
is the sure way to bring the superior people out on top. But 
shall we exterminate the bourgeosie altogether and have only 
the superior people left? ‘‘No, that will not do,” says Sorel. 
“We must always have some to kill. Therefore let us allow 
them to propagate for the future butchery.’’ Of course, my 
friend and teacher Professor Bergson would justly and indig- 
nantly deny that this has any connection with his philosophy, 
but Sorel claims the connection and bases his tenets upon 
the Bergsonian intuitionism. And who shall say that Sorel has 
made an altogether wrong deduction and is wholly unjusti- 
fied, if the principle of intuitionism is true, in drawing as his 
conclusion a society in which every individual is at war with 
every other? 


Such is, it seems at least to one observer, the genesis of 
some of the popular movements of our time. ‘There is sure 
to be strong and bitter dissent. “To which the essayist can 
only reply—Search for yourself and see if the assumption is 
not generally sustained by facts and history. ‘There are no 
intellectual axes to grind, but we face serious crises in the 
thought movements of our age, and it is quite time that we 
should bring to our problem the clarification of reason. This 
is especially needed in an age which puts so much discredit on 
past culture, on reason, philosophy, and thought, and would 
solve all things by an appeal to feeling or intuition or 
“hunch.” 


II 
Some Weaknesses of Intuitionism 


Let us consider some of the weaknesses of intuitionism, 
especially as they develop themselves in the literature of our 
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time. The first of these may be taken as finding expression 


in the essay of Carrere on Zola: 

“It is clear that Zola had not the sense of antiquity, nor even,| 

to any extent, the sense of history. Lacking elevation of prospect,’ 

he greatly exaggerated the importance of his age; which is a 
common mistake of imperfectly developed intelligences.” 


The modern struggle for originality of expression, for 
individualism and realism, seems measurably to have arrived 
at the same results as the more ancient type. An overdose: 
of individualism always means neglect and disparagement of 
the past. The result is a certain shallow brilliancy that can- 
not be permanently satisfying. Anyone of reflective mind 
who has read the work of the great French Encyclopedists 5 
can scarcely fail to be impressed with the fact of smartness; 
combined with shallowness. There is lack of depth and,, 
with all its vaunted interest in the individual, there is lack of ° 
human sympathy and insight. Life is viewed on the surface, , 
life is taken as appearance and so appraised, while the deeper ° 
and nobler motives which are wont to hide themselves; 
beneath the surface of action go entirely unappraised and| 
even unsuspected. The schoolmen of another age, who) 
insisted on looking at life, sub specie aeternitatis, ‘under the: 
aspect of eternity,’ with all their lack of winsomeness and. 
grace came by their method to see life more truly as it is and 
to see it whole. The lack of the sense of history is in some 
manner atoned in the literati of France by the presence of 
countless reminders of an historic past. In France such 
literary expression lends a vividness of protest against being 
overwhelmed by that past. It offers a living contrast, a 
gaiety which relieves what otherwise would be gloom. In 
America it is foreign to the whole situation, as much out of 
place and as unsightly as a ruined plaster Acropolis on the 
hills of Universal City. With the French this literary real- 
ism is a relief from sterner aspects which in its surroundings 
is not likely to be taken too seriously, while with our Ameri- 
can intelligentsia is a pose, an artificial and offensive thing, 
hostile to our nature and surroundings and therefore not 
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destined to become a worthy medium of literary expression. 
It is as noisome as a periwinkle shell placed on the parlor 
“‘what-not.” In spite of their swashbuckling boasts, their 
terrible manner and their attempt to appear devilish and 
sophisticated, our intelligentsia are as provincial as the 
“what-not.”’ 


A second element of weakness in literary intuitionism is its 
exaltation of the trivial and the base. To quote Carrere 
again: 

“All great, virile, robust poets have breathed into us the love 


of life, depicted for us the victory of will over passion, spurred us 
to make glorious sacrifices—have, in a word, roused us to heroism.” 


Naturalism misleads us to consider even the trivial feelings 
and passions of the individual important. Thus the whole 
trend and stress is put in the direction of weakness and fail- 
ure. Now life may fall into weakness and failure, but these 
are not life, so much as they are the lack of life. In the 
realistic picture we have therefore not life but morbidity. 
Exactly the same fate befalls us that has befallen the 
Freudian psychology. It has studied the abnormal so long 
that it has no power to interpret normality except as an 
adjunct to its pathology. That is a swift and scientific way 
in which to make white appear black and to erect moral evil 
into a species of moral goodness. 

A third weakness of literary intuitionism lies in its funda- 
mental principle of violence and rebellion for the sake of 
nothing better than self-satisfaction. The movement, as we 
noted, was in the beginning a revolt against institutionalism. 
Whatever health there was in it, and there was some, lay in 
its having a real aim. It was a revolt for freedom. In 


- America it has now become a revolt for license. It is daily 


deteriorating into a disgusting squawk against the common 
decencies of life. It is the protagonist of the pigsty. 


“We shall find,’ writes Carriere, “that Dante is the moral 
guide of nations and of poets because he always sacrificed 
his humble personality in a public cause, and that Rousseau 
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is a source of disorder and impotence because he was always 
ready to sacrifice order and the public cause to his own over- 
weening personality.’ 

Let me close with a few remarks on permanence and truth 
in literature, philosophy and art. The movements of intui- 
tionism are always made in the name of liberty, and alas 
what crimes they commit in the name of freedom! Now no 
one will deny that any art which is devoid of freedom is too 
stultified to be worthy the name of art. True art must be 
something more than a copy. I will go so far with the intui- 
tionists as to contend that it is not really art until it becomes 
a passion. But the difference between art and realism is this: 
Art is passion under control, realism is uncontrolled passion. 
Therein lies the difference between the University at its best 
and the Mad-house at its worst. 

“Cubism and Futurism in art are the results of unrestrained 
love of beauty; they are that hideousness into which egotistic 
emotional drunkenness leads. After a while the art drunkard 
finds no satisfaction in the simplicities of nature; nothing but the 
distorted can arouse him, just as after a while the victim’ of 
alcoholism has no taste for beer, or honest wine, but must have 
absinthe, mescal or vodka.” 

There can be no permanent literary experssion which does 
not breathe depth of passion, but there can also be no per- 
manent literary experssion in which self-control is not upper- 
most. ‘The essayist has always dreamed that the beauty of 
the circle lay in its reaching out to all points of the compass 
as if in sympathy with all the universe, and as rigidly bring- 
ing all points to an undeviating relation to its own unmoving 
center. Thus beauty in a picture, in a statue, in a human face, 
or in human society is a combination of freedom and self- 
control. We are unfortunately in our educational system 
today failing to realize the relation of self-conrtol to the 
remainder of life, but there can be no true art, no true litera- 
ture, and no true freedom, where it is wanting. 


HAMLET AND PARACELSUS 
BY THELMA BEATTY KRUSSELL 

“I have endeavored,” writes Robert Browning in the 
preface to the first edition of Paracelsus, “to write a poem, 
not a drama. ....it is an attempt, probably more novel 
than happy, to reverse the method usually adopted whose 
aim is to set forth any phenomena of the mind or the passions 
by the operation of persons or events; and that, instead of 
having recourse to an external machinery of incidents to 
create and evolve the crisis I desire to produce, I have ven- 
tured to display somewhat minutely the mood itself in its 
rise and progress, and have suffered the agency by which it 
is influenced and determined to be generally discernible in its 
effects alone, and subordinate throughout, if not altogether 
excluded.” 

Browning’s endeavor gave us Paracelsus, a dramatic poem, 
at once difficult and inspiring. The reading of it is slow 
business, for every line marks a beginning; the reader’s 
comprehension, imagination, and experience finds an ending 
in the Psalm of his own mind. 

“Fancy the crickets, each one in his house, 
Looking out, wondering at the world.” 
Two lines and I am lying awake in the twilight of early 
autumn listening to the chirp of the crickets and thinking of 
the fable grandmother had read to me of the ant and the 
grasshopper. Both the grasshopper and the cricket jumped 
about and made a lonely song, so the fable could be applied 
to either. Grandmother always killed the crickets, because 
they ate the lace curtains. 
“Youth with a little knowledge is all for swaggering off at once, 
A proper sight to scare the crows away.” 
We swagger and wonder why the world does not pause in 
astonishment to see us pass: we see others swagger, and 
smile. 

Hard on a line of pleasantness there follows one of such 
full content that it spreads beyond the mind into infinity 
and pulls the thought out after it: 
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“But in completed man begins anew 
A tendency to God.” 

This dramatic poem, this revelation of mood, is the sort 
of thing that sends the mind wool-gathering, where all is 
golden fleece. Frequently it is difficult to pull the mind in and 
follow the thread of the story. At the end of the reading 
there broods over the mind a sense of achievement much like 
that physical content that floods the body after a long swim. 
If you could have measured the distance before you started 
you would not have attempted it. Thinking about doing 
anything is often so difficult and the doing of it delightful. 

It is curious, remembering that Paracelsus is the outstand- 
ing character, that he speaks thousands of lines, that we see 
the whole cycle of his life, that he seems to be more an 
experience than a person. It may be because the character 
development emphasizes the universal rather than the indi- 
vidual. He is presented to us through his own mind in 
moments of crisis which are interpreted by his own speech. 
Could we but see him as he finds a truth here, speaks with 
a scholar there, he would be more a man and less a mood. 
Even in his contacts with Festus and Michal, his friends, and 
Aprile, the poet, their effect on Paracelsus is emphasized 
rather than his effect upon them. The method which Brown- 
ing adopted did what he wished it to do, set forth certain 
truths. Later in the monologues he perfects this sort of 
backward procedure in character development until the per- 
sonality and the philosophy are a magical whole. 


To compare Paracelsus as a work with Hamlet or any 
other drama is to study the comparisons and contrasts of 
the final effect, not to study the technique. Paracelsus is a 
dramatic poem; Hamlet is a poetic drama. Therein lies a 
difference absolute. 

A comparison of the characters of Hamlet and Paracelsus 
offers the most direct and objective approach to the study of 
the teaching and philosophy of the two productions. 

The character development of Paracelsus begins in his 
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young manhood, sweeps through maturity, and rises to nobil- 
ity in his later years. In youth he is vigorous, arrogant. On 
the threshold of his life’s accomplishment he cries: 
“Tis time 

New hopes should animate the world, new light 

Should down from new revealings to a race 

Weighed down so long, forgotten so long.” 
Like many another youth he feels that the world must be 
saved, and he’s the man to do it. In the overcharge of his 
enthusiasm he wishes to perform some arduous feat to prove 
his love for his friends, and yet he is half scornful of their 
simple joy and wholly deaf to their advice. Out of the 
strength of his youth, out of the longing of his own heart, 
Paracelsus aspires to know. 

Hamlet we do not see until tragedy has overtaken him: 
his father dead; his mother married to his father’s brother. 
Suffering rather than aspiration wrings from him those words: 

“The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 

Each has a work to do and each believes that Heaven 
itself set him apart from all the world for the doing of it. 
Paracelsus believes with all his mind that God has chosen 
him, endowed him with a fierce energy that he might know. 
Without any objective manifestation he is certain that he shall 
know. Hamlet knows in his soul that his life must be dedicated 
to the carrying out of the ghost’s commands. Yet, when the 
two are confronted by their problems, how differently they 
face them! Hamlet feels that he cannot master the situa- 
tion—it is beyond human control; yet he understands ‘it 
clearly. Pararcelsus never doubts that he can master his 
problem, because he fails to understand it. 

There is about Hamlet a pathos which touches the heart 
rather than the eye. He wins that rare pity which is reserved 
for helpless bravery. Grief-stricken, he would have com- 
forted and been comforted by his mother, but her marriage 
with Claudius shook his faith in all manknid. To Horatio, 
a rare friend, he speaks of his anguish. His whole being 
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seeks trust and comradeship. When he fails to find it with 
the characters in the play he receives a double portion from 
the audience. 

A youthful bumptiousness peeps out in Paracelsus just 
enough to make the reader put his tongue in his cheek and 
wait for the young man to come a cropper. Perhaps this 
lack of sympathy is but a reflection of his own attitude. He 
spurns the advice of Festus, rejects the achievements of great 
scholars, and sets forth on his mission alone: 

“Here is the plague spot, here, 
Disguise it how you may!” 

“Tis but a spot as yet: but it will break 
Into a hideous blotch if overlooked.” 

Nothing withers love and sympathy more quickly than 
self-sufficient disdain. We love most those who need most. 

The greatest difficulties which Paracelsus encountered were 
within his own nature. The saddest commentary on the atti- 
tude of Paracelsus toward his fellows lies in his words to 
Aprile when first they meet in the chamber at Constan- 
tinople: 

Paracelsus—I am he that aspired to know: and thou? 


A prile—I would love infinitely and be loved. 
Paracelsus—Poor slave! I am thy king indeed. 


But suddenly, as the ice in the river crumbles and is swept 
down by the clear current, the hard egotism of Paracelsus 
melts before the flowing warmth of the poet. Not that in an 
instant his nature was changed. Days of bitterness and 
doubting lay ahead: the hour of attainment lay within the 
valley of the shadow of death, yet Paracelsus wished to love 
as well as to know. 


Hamlet was unfitted by both nature and training for the 
responsibility laid upon him. Beyond this, he was beset with 
difficulties from without. He had no proof that Claudius 
had murdered his father. He must accomplish the revenge 
without dishonoring himself or his mother. That. the 
obstacle really lay in the situation is made unmistakably clear 
in the manner in which Hamlet sweeps to his revenge the 
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instant that the King’s guilt is shown. Dramatic art demands 
that the obstacle be more external than internal. 

Hamlet accomplishes; Paracelsus attains; and both die. 
Is death the penalty for achievement, or is it the reward? 
The great souls of earth go forth to battle for truth, for 
knowledge of God, for the liberty of man, and they always 
fall. Socrates, Moses, Christ Jesus, Abraham Lincoln won 
gloriously, but instead of shouts of triumph there was the 
quietness of death. Perhaps it may be that those who see 
beyond the commonplace acquire a spiritual force which 
releases them from the limitations of life as we know it. 

Hamlet played his part, hewed his way through dishonor, 
lust, and crime to the very opening of a new day of right 
and truth and justice. Yet no empire awaited him, nor a 
place in any earthly kingdom. He had been appointed the 
avenger of wrong, and when that wrong had been avenged 
his work was done. The very definiteness of the thought 
almost makes one believe in predestination. Certainly it 
reveals clearly that there is one supreme ruler of the universe 
who orders all things great and small. 

Unquestionably Hamlet believed in immortality, but his 
whole soul was bound up in the accomplishment of his task. 
His dying words to Horatio, 

“O good Horatio! what a wounded name, 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my story,” 
carry out to the last letter the command that was laid upon 
him. ‘The rest is silence.’ Hamlet passes into that mys- 
tery which was always so much a part of his nature, leaving 
an all-pervading sense of completness that is immutable. 


The words of Paracelsus, 
“T understand it all. 
New being waits me; new perceptions must 
Be born in me before I plunge therein.” 
convey the impression of an infinity of development spread- 
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ing out before man’s mind and soul. His foot is on the 
threshold of a boundless life and all past life appears in new 
proportion glorified. 

What men think of him, where he is buried, is of no con- 
sequence—he is sure God has permitted him to know the 
truth: 

“T press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day.” 
Here is no ending, only a beginning of that which eternity 
alone can reveal. 

The theme of Hamlet, the punishment of guilt, is terrific in 
its isolation. Every scene, every character points toward a 
dread convergence where the Ten Commandments are writ- 
ten in letters of fire. The certainty with which the theme 
develops may well make the guilty shudder and the innocent 
look to his deeds. Punishment is inevitable, sure. Not only 
does the punishment fall on the guilty; its dark train drags 
down the sweet Ophelia, gay Laertes, doddering old Polo- 
nius, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the Queen, and even 
Hamlet himself. 

The great truths revealed by Paracelsus revolve about the 
teaching that through all the ages God has been preparing 
for man, and that he will, with man’s co-operation, bring man 
to perfection. 

Throughout the whole poem there is marked emphasis laid 
upon man’s position as the highest thing in God’s creation: 


“Here is earth’s noblest, nobly garlanded. 

Her bravest champion with his well-won prize 
Her best achievement, her sublime amends 
For countless generations fleeting past 

And followed by no trace;..... 

. .. So glorious is our nature, so august 

Man’s inborn uninstructed impulses 

His naked spirit so majestical . . .” 


God has intended man to be his supreme creation. He desires 
to reveal all truth to man when man is ready to receive it. 
Man was not created a complete creature. God desires 
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that this completion should come about through man’s coop- 
eration with him. The great purpose of man is to carry out 
this plan. 


Paracelsus did not arrive at these conclusions at once. 
“Heaven is not reached at a single bound.” Slowly, pain- 
fully, with heart and hand and head, Paracelsus compre- 
hended God. In the beginning Paracelsus failed to realize 
that there has always been in man that which struggled 
toward God. Perhaps there was no visible sign, no speck 
expanding into a star, but the spiritual urge was there. The 
upward trend which draws man up to God is no less strong 
than that life principle which drew man’s intricate body out 
of the cell life in the ooze of forgotten ages. Evil may over- 
top the good; hate rage where mercy should comfort; half- 
thoughts flicker and go out, but this spiritual quality is never 
extinguished. 

The noble confusion of Paracelsus’ own nature reflects the 
struggle of all mankind. Alone he would conquer all obsta- 
cles. By the force of his mind he would wrest the secrets of 
knowledge from the world. But he attains only when he 
learns that mind and force alone cannot comprehend God, 
that one man with his limitations is not equal to the task of 
moving the world. 


It is significant that one of the greatest truths which 
Paracelsus taught is expressed at a time when his soul is filled 
with bitterness and degradation. He has been discredited 
at Basel and has been ranting to Festus. Festus tells him 
that Michal is dead. Instantly there rises in Paracelsus an 
unselfish desire to comfort his friend. There could be no 
stronger proof of the essential goodness of man’s nature 


than his words: 
“Now do you know 
I can reveal a secret which shall comfort 
Even you. I have no julep as men think 
To cheat the grave; but a far better secret. 
...3; I have thought much of it: 
For I believe we do not wholly die.” 
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The essential difference in the final effect of Hamlet and 
Paracelsus was expressed by the men who wrote the poetic 
drama and the dramatic poem. Said Shakespeare: 

“All the world’s a stage...” 

Said Browning: 


‘““Man’s reach must exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a Heaven for.” 


THE THREE CUPS 
BY ELLEN DUVALL 
(If you find a day to be idle, be idle for a day: if you find 


three cups of wine to drink, drink your three cups——Chinese 
Proverb. ) 


What are these cups of wine which sages say 
The sons of men must drink ere they shall know 
Aught of this life through which we mortals go, 
From break of dawn till night close in our day? 


The first is Sorrow; black and bitter wine 
Which most refuse! Yet they that fearless raise 
That cup and drink, shall learn in many ways 
How Life is strengthened by a draught divine. 


The second, Joy ;—blood-red, afoam with fire, 
Love’s pearl dissolved within its depth unknown 
That they who humbly drink may still be shown 

A better way, and feel the summons higher. 


The third is Beauty ;—wine so clear and white 
That in a seeming empty cup it lies, 
All unperceived save by the chosen eyes 

That Sorrow and Joy have made to see the light. 


They stand in order: who so drinks the first 
Knows that the second is; the second gained 
Wins the third, which, if it be attained, 

Shall slake forever Life’s immortal thirst. 


FATHER DANIEL’S JOURNEY IN DESCARTES’ 
WORLD 
BY H. WILDON CARR 
King’s College, University of London 
Visiting Professor, University of Southern California 

A few years ago I had the good fortune to see in a book- 
seller’s catalogue a book which I had hitherto only known 
by description, the Voyage du Monde de Descartes. It was 
published anonymously in Paris in 1691. The author was a 
learned and witty Jesuit priest, Pére Daniel. At the time his 
book appeared Descartes had been dead for more than forty 
years, but the Cartesian philosophy prevailed everywhere and 
the Cartesian physics was practically unchallenged. Father 
Malebranche, the great continuator of Descartes’ philosophy, 
was in his prime. Newton had already, five years previously, 
published the Principia, but its full effect was not to come for 
many years. Leibniz had challenged the Cartesian system on 
a fundamental point, the indestructibility of movement, but 
Leibniz hardly counted as an influence in philosophy till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Nouveaux Essais 
was published, fifty years after the author’s death. Father 
Daniel’s book appeared therefore in the heyday of the Car- 
tesian period. It is an unpretentious duodecimo of three hun- 
dred pages and it enjoyed a considerable success. To appre- 
ciate it we have to realize that its bold satire is directed 
against the prevailing and fashionable philosophy of the day. 

The fiction employed is that Descartes did not, as generally 
supposed, die in Stockholm in 1650, notwithstanding that he 
had been interred with due funereal pomp. He was in fact 
still alive, still pursuing his investigations into the physical 
principles of the universe, and still deeply concerned that his 
philosophy should be triumphant. What had really happened 
was that, availing himself of his discovery that the soul is 
independent of the body, he had found means to disencumber 
himself of his body, leaving it awhile untenanted. This had 
given rise to the idea that he was dead, with the unfortunate 
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consequence of his funeral. Having received authentic infor- 
mation that Descartes was still living and accessible, Father 
Daniel tells how he availed himself of the services of a guide, 
who instructed him how to divest himself of his body, recom- 
mending to him a friendly demon willing to occupy it as care- 
taker during his absence and so obviate the danger of involy- 
ing himself in the like unfortunate disaster to that which had 
overtaken Descartes. He then sets out on his journey. 
He passes with his guide through the great vortices,— 
the moon, the sun and the planets,—which are all found 
to correspond perfectly to Descartes’ descriptions and to 
the diagrams of them in his Principles of Philosophy. He 
meets with various delays, due to the obstruction and obsti- 
nacy of Peripatetics and other anti-Cartesian philosophers 
who dispute with him concerning the principles and seek to 
dissuade him from his purpose. At last, however, he reaches 
the confines of the vortices and finds Descartes in the extension 
which lies outside and which as yet is undisturbed by any 
movement. Here are the conditions required for the creation 
of a world and Descartes is easily persuaded to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of creation. He begins by measuring out 
the limits of the extension to be dealt with and sets to work 
to impart movement to it. Everything succeeds and the crea- 
tion of a world goes forward according to plan. The exten- 
sion, agitated by the movement, breaks up into cubes, the 
cubes lose their angles by abrasion, the three kinds of matter 
are formed and dispose themselves exactly as the Principles 
had proved they must do. The visitor, however, is still curi- 
ous and unsatisfied, not indeed at any failure or disappoint- 
ment in the work so far as it has gone, but at its shortcoming. 
He wants to see the subtle matter generate the animal body 
which can be the seat of a soul and produce the rich 
variety of living experience. He finds to his deep regret that 
this is not to be accomplished in the time at his disposal, and 
he starts meditating on the whole scheme. Beneath this satir- 
ical device the author introduces a searching criticism of the 
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whole system. It has lost its interest for us today, for Car- 
tesianism is not now a living philosophy; but what is brought 
out with striking force is something which is not without its 
bearing on our problems in contemporary science—the impos- 
sibility of the passage from the simple mechanism of exten- 
sion and movement and the abstract mathematical principles 
which they illustrate to the complex living world of actual 
human experience. 

After reading Pére Daniel's book I could not help wishing 
he were now with us and able to take a journey into the world 
of modern physics. He would have had to adopt a different 
device. It would not be necessary for him to leave his body 
behind, for the world of realities which lies beyond the micro- 
scope and behind the spectroscope is not far off in space but 
close at hand. The only device necessary would be one that 
would enable him to shrink in his dimensions until the atomic 
world should become perceptible. Let us imagine ourselves 
to be actually shrinking in our dimensions and entering the 
atomic world under the guidance of a modern physicist. 

The great difference which we shall find between the world 
we have left and the atomic world into which we now enter 
will be the extreme simplicity of the atomic world. Our guide 
will indicate to us the unit electric charges which are the ele- 
mental constituents; we shall see the working of these, and 
the electrons moving in orbits round the positive nuclei; we 
shall see the oscillations of the electronic orbits giving rise to 
the tubes of force which radiate as light; we shall see how the 
heavier atoms are built up by additional electrons moving in 
orbits, we shall in fact have reached the actual limits of the 
universe, its primordial constituents. We will suppose that 
all goes according to plan and that we find the physicist’s 
reality existing and working precisely as modern physics 
teaches. Will our curiosity be satisfied? I fancy not. Like 
Pére Daniel we shall be eager to know how these simple 
units do or can by complexity of arrangement or by any form 
of combination produce the organic bodies. The objects of 
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our ordinary world have sensible qualities. Some are mere 
mass effects with color, shape, tone and the like, but some are 
organized to act in specific ways in response to specific stimuli. 
We have left these objects behind us and entered into the 
world in which the real conditions of these objects exist as 
ultimate undifferentiated units. We become aware at once of 
an unaccountable discrepancy between the simple unit forces 
of this world and the rich variety of the sense-experienced 
world. W shall wonder what has happened. We may sus- 
pect that in our journey we have somehow lost continuity 
with our old world, yet by the hypothesis we are unchanged, 
the breach is in the objective world. Let us begin with the most 
immediate problem. Can our guide tell us how these atomic 
systems with purely quantitative distinctions acquire qualita- 
tive differences and chemical properties? In the physical world 
there are no chemical qualities. Physical atoms are identical 
with chemical atoms, but physics cannot interpret the corre- 
spondence. Let us ask then if there is anything to show us how 
these microscopic units among which we suppose ourselves to 
be moving are overruled by the macroscopic dispositions and 
forces of the world of experience we have left? Can the 
physicist tell us as he guides us among the atoms that this 
one is being carried along in the blood stream of a mammal 
and taking part in critical vital processes, and that this other 
is forming part of a neuron in the brain of a poet? No, we 
have entered a world of extreme simplicity and there is no 
passage back to the sense world. Somewhere and somehow 
in Our journey we must have leapt over an abyss. 


How are we to explain this discontinuity and what must we 
conclude from it? Must we think that the physicist’s real 
world is fiction and that atoms, electrons, unit electric charges, 
are mere unsubstantial ideas? To conclude so would be to 
misunderstand the physical theory entirely. It would be to 
suppose that the physicist had discovered the atoms by means 
of a supra-microscope. Atoms are no more apprehensible by 
sense intuition than geometrical lines and points are dis- 
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cerned by ruling on paper ever finer lines with ever sharper 
pointed pencils. The concepts of physics are schematic 
working models which interpret the phenomena of the spec- 
troscope. What is clearly wrong is the idea that we could 
ever journey to them and find ourselves in a world in which 
they were the complete and absolute primordial reality. What 
is wrong in fact is the idea of the possibility of a journey to 
the limits of the universe, whether those limits lie beyond 
the stars, or within the atoms. The principle of relativity 
has come in our time to teach us this impossibility. Can 
Einstein, then, put us right? Would that Pére Daniel could 
have taken a journey into Einstein’s world! Let us see if 
we can, taking as our guide a relativist mathematician. 


We have been to the modern physicist’s world, but the 
geometry of that world was Newton’s. We thought that by 
shrinking in dimensions we must finally come to the world of 
simple ultimate units. What we have forgotten is that, as we 
shrink in dimensions, the new objects increase in dimensions 
and fill our universe. Einstein will tell us that our geometry 
is wrong, and that if we wish to journey into his world we 
must adopt a completely different geometrical principle. Our 
journey will be a different kind of progress. We shall pass 
from one system of reference to another. The universe will 
assume completely different aspects but it will never lose its 
character of being our universe measured by our space-time 
co-ordinates. However far we go, and however violent the 
change, there will be no breach of continuity, for according to 
the principle of relativity whatever system of reference we 
enter, on entering we find ourselves at home init. In passing 
from one system to another we do not journey through 
space-time, we pass from one space-time to another space-time, 
and yet for us space-time does not change, because the new 
space-time adjusts itself automatically to our co-ordination. 
The principle of relativity is that the system of reference to 
which we attach ourselves is always at rest. Our co-ordinates, 
—three of space and one of time,—will always measure equal 
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lengths and equal intervals, interchange them how we will, 
and however great the variations between the space-time of 
one system and another. Let us suppose then that we take 
our journey in Einstein’s world and reach a system of refer- 
ence which relatively to that from which we started, and 
which we will call the terrestrial, has the dimensions which 
the physicist assigns to the atom. Let us suppose that we 
attach ourselves to an electron revolving round the atomic 
nucleus at some thousands of revolutions a second. It 
becomes as we enter it a system at rest and from that stand- 
point we co-ordinate the world. This means that the dimen- 
sions of the atomic system become world dimensions, and the 
movements of the electron, which for the terrestrial observer 
were thousands of revolutions a second, cease. ‘The electron 
is now at rest and the terrestrial system is moving for the 
electronic observer. It is clear that if we journey to the 
physicist’s world on this principle we do not reach the limits 
of the universe. Our journey is like Gulliver’s, we are travel- 
ling to worlds of completely different dimensions; but unlike 
Gulliver our own dimensions are always the dimensions of 
the world we enter. The mathematicians can calculate for us 
the difference in the relative proportions but we can never by 
appealing to sense perception become aware of them. 

We have got a long way from Father Daniel and his 
voyage in Descartes’ world. He could not conceive a world 
like Einstein’s and propose a new mode of journeying to it, 
but let us acknowledge our debt to him. He showed in a 
striking way the absurdity, which we are still slow to recog- 
nize, of supposing that we can travel even in imagination to 
the limits of the universe and find the simple elements out of 
which the world is created. 


THE POET OF DREAM 
BY JAMES MCLANE 


With what momentous magic, with what music of delicate 
syllable and phrase does the master magician of English 
words, Walter de la Mare, charm his readers! I have just 
been rereading the new edition of his Peacock Pie with the 
enchanting embellishments by the late C. Lovat Fraser, and 
I am more than ever startled by the reality and beauty of 
the poet’s work. In the great family (great in heart and in 
mind, though few enough in numbers!) of the imagination, 
Walter de la Mare stands as a younger brother to Coleridge 
and to Emily Bronte. His mind is as tireless and as 
friendly in its ministratrions and manifestations as Izaak 
Walton’s “honest robin that loves mankind both alive and 
dead.” He is a significant figure in English literature. 

One may ask what Mr. de la Mare has written other 
than Peacock Pie and poems which are too absurdly lovely 
for any one but a child. He has written what many com- 
petent critics deem the most rare and distinctive single novel 
printed in English since the publication of The Golden Bowl 
in 1905 and Victory in 1915. ‘This is the Memoirs of a 
Midget, which, in spite of its beauty and power as the story 
of a sensitive and solitary personality in its terrible and secret 
struggle with the World, is nevertheless, for one who has 
studied Mr. de la Mare’s poetry, a sort of epitome of his 
mind, his work, and his imagination. The whole book may 
be taken as inexhaustible preface, commentary and notes to 
the poet’s six volumes of verse. There is no wasted detail, 
no ghostly little thread in the book, which does not in the end 
tie up, all in strangely harmonic subjection to the great theme 
of the little Midget’s pen, 


“that it will be impossible to free myself, to escape from the world, 
unless in peace and amity I can take every shred of it, every friend 
and every enemy, all that these eyes have seen, these senses dis- 
covered with me.” 


Mr. de la Mare has achieved his effect as unobtrusively as did 
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Chekov in his Cherry Orchard, where the form, the art, is all 
but invisible, like the form given on earth to so much frag- 
mentary life by what we are perhaps not afraid to call the 
Hand of God. 

It has been a fallacy too widely accepted in America that 
Walter de la Mare is primarily a writer of children’s verse. 
He is not. His six volumes of verse contain much real and 
rare poetry that has proved him definitely, a major and not 
a minor poet. (I should say spiritually, only we are afraid 
of the word.) He is not a prolific writer, as we in our coun- 
try understand the phrase. But in his one great novel, his 
poems and his short stories, epitaphs and miscellaneous writ- 
ings, he is always the careful, kindly observer, the poet (not 
the versifier) in the sense not only of one who sees and sings, 
but of one who makes. Mr. de la Mare is one who has been 
willing, in spite of Sir T. Browne, ‘‘to spin out his waking 
thoughts into the phantasms of sleep...., making cables of 
cobwebs and wildernesses of handsome groves.”’ 


Indeed, Mr. de la Mare is the sovereign poet of Dream. 
He is at the same time a determined and masterly craftsman 
in every line he writes. Yet his work, with all this high 
finish, is alive with that quality of spontaneous life common 
alike to human genius and to indifferent nature—the lavish 
flowering of bindweed, of the briar-rose, and feathery Trav- 
eler’s Joy. Always, however, through his most alluring 
dream or difficult vision there peers the same restless, inquis- 
itive human intelligence, weighing and pondering the mys- 
teries of our life— 

“Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose.” 

With his keen mind, his sensitive ear, and sharp birdlike 
vision, Mr. de la Mare has already made English poetry 
richer with his lyrics. It is perhaps not amiss to call him the 
most original of living poets, excepting always that great 
poet Thomas Hardy. To call Mr. de la Mare original is no 
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more than to grant him his peculiar quality and fineness. In 
his slenderest word there lies the key that opens for some one 
of us a door or window upon the ultimate realities of our 
dreams. It is simply Plato’s miracle all over again—only this 
time in the green seclusion of an English countryside, not 
unlike our Maryland countryside, where every thick hedge- 
row hides the heart’s invisible Arabia: 
“They haunt me—her lutes and her forests; 
No beauty on earth I see 


But shadowed with that dream recalls 
Her loveliness to me.” 


AFTER READING THE PHAEDO 
BY CHARLES R. MURPHY 


Here there is nothing shameful, here no fear 
Of that untimely guess that lets men be 

Less than their manhood, less than modesty 
Of doubt may hold to saneness and the clear 
Measure of mind; but rather there is here 
Life at its calmest crowned with certainty 

Of worth that is and worth that is to be, 
Budding its truth in minds that hold it dear. 
Who thus departs, afraid alone for those 

He leaves behind, bears flow’rs of days that might 
Make glad the roots of time; and we who stay 
See him lie down in peace as one who chose 
Night as the proper ending of his day, 
Seeming as one who moves in light to light. 


MODERN CHINESE THOUGHT 
BY MANSFIELD FREEMAN 
Peking University 

Ever since 1872, when one hundred and twenty students, 
under the leadership of Yung Wing, came to America to 
study, there has been in China a steady growth in the knowl- 
edge of the West. The closing years of the 19th century 
saw the forcible opening of China to Western influence and 
showed clearly the political and military weakness of the 
Middle Kingdom as compared with Europe. When in 1895 
Japan, who had been reorganizing her army along Western 
lines, defeated China and in 1905 defeated Russia, the neces- 
sity for political and military rorganization became apparent. 
Western material civilization has been carefully studied, but 
China has been too busy with the modification of her political 
institutions to give much thought to philosophical or ethical 
discussions. Yen Fu, a Chinese scholar, made some very 
creditable translations of the writings of John Stuart Mill, 
Huxley, and Spencer, but his work received very little atten- 
tion from China’s intellectuals. 

The close of the Great War in 1918, however, saw the 
beginning of a more serious attempt to evaluate Western 
ideas and to assimilate them and adapt them to Chinese 
needs. At the same time there appeared an earnest effort to 
take stock of their own philosophical heritage and, employing 
the scientific method of the West, to find out what contribu- 
tion China had to make to 20th century civilization. The 
National University in Peking invited Dr. John Dewey to 
go to China to lecture in the principal educational centers, 
and a year later Beratrand Russell visited China under 
the same auspices. Dr. Hu Smith, an American-trained stu- 
dent, gave a series of lectures on Pragmatism in 1918 in 
preparation for Dr. Dewey’s visit, and at about the same 
time published the first volume of his History of Chinese 
Philosophy, attempting to systematize ancient Chinese phi- 
losophy and show the development of Chinese thought after 
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the manner of our Western histories of philosophical devel- 
opment. A Japanese writer, Suzuki, had previously attempted 
a short essay on Chinese Thought in English, and Hsieh Chi 
Liang, a Chinese scholar, had published in 1917 a History of 
Chinese Philosophy, but these were at best sketchy. As far as 
I know, no previous attempt had been made at a systematic 
statement of the development of Chinese thought. Earlier 
scholars contented themselves with commentaries on the clas- 
sics and editions of favorite philosophers, with copious foot- 
notes and interpretations of difficult passages. Hu Shih has 
given us a very clear statement of the philosophical and ethical 
discussions of ancient China through the Chou dynasty and 
has pointed out some very interesting epistemological specula- 
tions in the thought of Confucius, and in the Taoist and 
Mohtist schools that flourished about the same time. He has 
also some very ingenious explanations of the “I Ching,”’ or 
“Book of Changes,” a work of the pre-Confucian period, 
which has baflled Chinese thinkers ever since the days of Con- 
fucius. This work of Hi Shih’s, together with the publica- 
tions of other Chinese writers and translators of the works of 
European philosophers, has given a basis for comparative 
study and greatly stimulated thought on _ philosophical 
subjects. 

In 1919 and 1920 disappointment over the Versailles 
Treaty and the chaos produced in Europe brought a reaction 
against Western thought and a feeling on the part of some 
Chinese intellectuals that Western civilization was breaking 
down and that Oriental culture was after all the only perma- 
nent basis for China to build on. 

Liang Chi Chao, the famous pupil of K’ang Yu Wei, was a 
fugitive from China in 1898 because of his share in the reform 
measures of Kuang Hsu, and later upon his return he became 
the leader of the Chin Pu Tang or Progressive party which 
championed Yuan Shih K’ai’s cause in 1913. He is perhaps 
the most outstanding scholar in China today . After talking 
with Bergson, Eucken, and other Western thinkers and study- 
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ing conditions on the continent of Europe, especially in Ger- 
many, he wrote a book on his travels, charging materialism 
and the mechanistic conception of life as being responsible 
for the Great War and the break up of Western civilization. 
In 1921 he wrote another book, The History of Political 
Thought Before the Ch’in Dynasty, advocating the founding 
of an Institute of Chinese culture and upholding the Confucian 
philosophy of life as the best in the world, Mahayana Budd- 
hism as the most perfect religion, and the civilization which 
has produced these as the most perfect the world has ever 
known. This ‘back to the past” is an old cry in China. Con- 
fucius raised it in 500 B. C., when he saw the glories of the 
Chou dynasty fading. Chu Hsi in the Sung dynasty called 
for a new interpretation of the classics, and in later times 
when the rationalistic thought which Ch’engtzu and Chutzu, 
and later Wang Yang Ming, sponsored had become so inter- 
woven with Buddhistic mysticism that contemplation and 
introspection were the rules of life and all scientific investiga- 
tion stifled, Tai Chen urged the scholars of his day to accept 
a new rationalism which he interpreted as the true meaning 
of the sages. Yen Yuan and his disciple Li Ju Ku tried to 
discredit all of Sung dynasty thought and preached Prag- 
matism as the true following of the Confucian way of life. 
Whenever life has become too complicated, when new ideas 
in politics or religion have threatened the foundations of 
Chinese civilization, devotees of the past have come forth 
crying, ‘“Back to Yao and Shun and the days of the good Duke 
of Chou.” 

Liang Sou Ming, a professor in the National University in 
Peking, (no relative of Liang Chi Choa, by the way) also 
broke a lance for Confucianism in a book entitled Oriental 
and European Civilizations and Their Philosophies, which 
provoked a good deal of heated discussion. Professor Liang 
finds the characteristic of the West to be the “Will pressing 
forward to conquer things” and modifying the environment 
to suit the taste of the individual. This will or desire 
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expresses itself in an eager attempt to achieve success in 
science and democracy. 

The characteristic of the East, on the other hand, is the 
Will held in restraint—not the attitude which conquers and 
changes nature, but the individual changing his own idea to be 
in harmony with the external environment. The character- 
istic of India, the third great world civilization, is the Will 
pressing backwards. ‘These characteristics of the three civ- 
ilizations are attitudes of mind, and it is this rather than 
geography or economic questions which determines the 
amount and direction of the progress of a country. 

The Chinese, following Confucianism, have been taught to 
stress intuitive thinking by following the dictates of their own 
natures, to act spontaneously. They do not calculate results, 
as does utilitarianism or as did the Mohti school in China. 
(The latter, although it flourished at the time of Confucius, 
soon lost its hold on the minds of people because it was not 
in harmony with Oriental thinking.) If fate had decreed that 
Motzu should have been born in the West he would have 
found many sympathizers and his school of philosophy would 
probably not have disappeared. 

The Confucian life, in which the individual acts spon- 
taneously following the promptings of his inner nature, is a 
life of joy. It is a life following virtue and eliminating 
trouble and evil. But because both good and bad impulses 
arise from the intuitive nature of man it is not always possible 
to distinguish the right from the wrong; therefore the Chung 
Yung, or Middle Path of moderation, must be followed in 
all action. Hence Confucianism looks within to learn the 
dictates of the intuitive faculties, and, looking within, acts in 
moderation. 

With the Confucian philosophy of life to guide him, and 
with his own peculiar attitude toward the material world, the 
Chinese cannot remodel the world or leave any such heritage 
of inventions as has the West. But he is at least happy and 
contented in his life, and succeeds in avoiding the selfishness 
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and the desire for personal profit and advantage so charac- 
teristic of the West. And again, although he is conservative, 
developing an enduring attitude rather than pushing forward 
to conquer, he has avoided such evils as are a logical outcome 
of Western civilization—such, for example, as are revealed in 
the industrial system. 


What of the future of civilization? Professor Liang 
answer that it must be on the basis of Chinese thought. 
Intellectual morale seems to be breaking down and it is neces- 
sary to keep action turned into the right path. This can be 
done best on the basis of Confucian ethics. The West, look- 
ing without, has laid stress on knowledge and science. The 
Chinese, looking within, have stressed man’s life; and world 
philosophy is tending toward the Chinese standpoint. As he 
puts it himself: 


“T look upon the people of the West with pity. Representing 
as they do the evils of materialism they desire to regain their lost 
spiritualism, but what they call spiritualism is nothing more than 
that little thing called Judaism and, pushing on the right and on 
the left, they cannot break from this circle. Certainly this is what 
is called ‘those who have not heard of the great way.’ Ought I 
not lead these people to the teachings of Confucius? I also see 
Chinese treading in the shallow way of the West, or in utter con- 
fusion dabbling in the evils of Taoism and Buddhism and in every 
place following all kinds of strange occultism, seeking it hither 
and thither until all can see that their spirits have no resting- 
place. Ought I not to lead these to the goodness and beauty of 
Confucius’ teachings? It makes no difference whether it is the 
narrow pettiness of Western civilization or the confusion and 
stupidity of the Oriental, it can be summed up in a single sen- 
tence: “They have not tasted the true flavor of life.’ Ought I not 
to take the gift of the Confucian way of life which I have seen 
and give it to them?” 


Carson Chang, a follower of Eucken and Bergson, joined 
the controversy with a lecture delivered at Tsing Hua College 
in 1923 on the Philosophy of Life (Jen Sheng Kuan), in 
which he stated: 


Lhe peculiar characteristic of our view of life is its subjec- 
tivity, its intuitiveness, its synthetic nature, its basis in the free- 
dom of the will and its uniqueness. Because of these five charac- 
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teristics its solution can lie only in the individuals themselves and 
can never receive any help from science, however advanced scien- 
tific development may become.” 

The note of reaction struck by Mr. Liang, and the lack of 
respect Mr. Chang showed for science, raised a storm of 
protest from the defenders of science and precipitated a con- 
troversy which still continues. Messrs. V. K. Ting, T’ang 
Yueh, Lni Tsao Ping, Jen Hung Chun and others joined in 
the discussion and their essays up to date have been collected 
in book form and edited by Dr. Hu Shih. Mr. Wu Ching 
Heng, a student of Western sciences for many years, made 
perhaps the best defense of science and the mechanistic view 
of life in an article on A View of the Universe and of Life 
Based on a New Belief. He sums up his cosmological views 
in the following passage, which was translated by Dr. Hu 
Shih and incorporated in an essay read before the Wen Yu 
Hui, a society of sinologues and students of philosophy: 


“In the beginning there was the formless and indescribable 
Something. ‘This Something somehow differentiates itself by its 
own energy. Numberless worlds were thus formed. The manner 
of these changes is after all quite simple. It first consisted of the 
composition of an unimaginable quantity of what contains matter 
and energy, thus forming the yet unnamable primordial particles. 
From a certain amount of these primordial unnamable particles 
were formed electrons, which are again composed into elements. 
Out of these elements the heavenly bodies, the earth and all plants 
and animals are composed. ‘The universe, in short, is still in the 
process of formation, and there seems to be nothing with which it 
is fully satisfied and which it allows to remain unchanged. This, 
then, is my view of the universe.” 


Of course God or the soul is unnecessary in such a universe, 
and man is merely an animal with a slightly larger brain than 
other animals around him. 

I cannot in the scope of this paper do justice to Mr. Wu or 
go into the details of his philosophy, although he makes an 
interesting analysis of the life of man. I am attempting 
rather to give in a general way some of the various lines of 
thought, and need not pause longer on a type of thinking 
with which you are all familiar. Dr. Hu Shih, whom I con- 
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sider one of the best thinkers of modern China, seems to 
agree with this view, which he terms the Naturalistic and 
Scientic Philosophy of Life. He says: 


‘In this naturalistic universe, in that infinitely large space and 
infinitely long time, man, the animal whose average height is 
five feet and six inches and whose maximum age is a hundred 
years, is certainly a contemptibly minute thing. In this natural- 
istic universe, where heavenly bodies observe invariable move- 
ments and things change according to natural laws, where the 
law of cause and effect governs all his life and the struggle for 
existence urges all his conduct—in such a world small indeed is 
the freedom allotted to man. Yet, this minute animal of two 
hands has his proper place and worth in this naturalistic universe. 
With his two hands and a large brain, he has been able to make 
tools, devise plans, and create a civilization. Not only has he 
tamed the wild animals, but he has also, by studying natural laws, 
been able to control the forces of nature and succeeded in employ- 
ing electricity to drive his carriage and ether to deliver his mes- 
sage. The increase of his knowledge has enhanced his power, 
expanded his mind and heightened his imagination. It is true that 
he once worshiped animals and inanimate objects and was in pro- 
found dread of the gods and the spirits. But he has gradually 
outgrown all that. He has now, come to realize that the infinite 
immensity of space only increases his aesthetic appreciation of the 
universe; that the infinite length of time only helps him better 
to understand the difficulty and industry of his ancestors; that the 
constancy of the heavenly bodies only enables him better to control 
the forces of nature. Even the universality of the law of cause 
and effect is not felt to be limiting to his freedom; on the con- 
trary, it not only enables him to understand the past and forecast 
the future, but also guides him to create new causes by means of 
his intelligence. And even the knowledge of the law of the 
struggle for existence does not necessarily make him a being of 
cold brutality; it may very well extend his sympathy toward his 
own kind, deepen his realization of the importance of cooperation, 
and lead him to pay greater attention to human endeavor in the 
direction of lessening the cruelty and wastefulness of natural 
competition. 

In sum, this naturalistic philosophy of life is not without beauty, 
not without poetry, not without the sense of moral responsibility, 


and not without opportunities for most fully exercising the cre- 
ative intelligence of man.” 


This championing of a naturalistic view of life shows 


clearly the influence of the West, yet when pressed these men 
rather prefer to keep continuity with their own past. They 
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appreciate the fact that if their views are to have any large 
acceptance they must be in line with ancient Chinese thinking. 
Hence we find them at times using Laotzu as a sort of peg to 
hang their hats on; and they take us back to that “Tao” that 


“Gs all containing, which precedes the existence of heaven and 
earth. How calm it is! How incorporeal! Alone it stands and 
does not change. Everywhere it goes without running a risk, and 
can on that account become the world’s mother. I know not its 
name. Its character is defined as Tao. When obliged to give it a 
name, I call it the Great. The Great I call the Evasive. The 
Evasive I call the Distant. The Distant I call the Returning.” 
Perhaps a careful study of Laotzu’s ‘Tao Teh Ching” will 
reveal tendencies which can best be interpreted in pantheistic 
terms, but there is certainly an element of naturalism in his 
writings. In fact the effort to link up modern naturalistic 
thought with his name is significant, inasmuch as it shows the 
essential conservatism of China and illustrates the same 
instinct which turned Professor Liang away from the West 
and back to his own Oriental heritage of Confucianism. 


Respect for modern science, besides producing this natural- 
istic school of thought, has stimulated scholars to re-study the 
works of certain Chinese philosophers who seem to be best 
in accord with the modern spirit, and perchance to make the 
ideas of these men the basis for new philosophical specula- 
tions. If I were asked what philosopher most profoundly 
influences popular thought in China today I think the answer 
would be Chu Hsi, the great thinker of the Sung dynasty. He 
introduced a type of rationalistic thinking which has led 
Chinese philosophers ever since to decide all questions con- 
cerning the universe on the basis of reason rather than prac- 
tical experiment. Influenced by Buddhism, “‘tso ching” or sit- 
ting in contemplation became the favorite practice. In such 
a state of semi-consciousness, with all passions and desires 
suppressed, the pure intellect could master the mysteries of 
the universe. If we can speak of the uncritical thinking of 
the man in the street as his philosophy, I think we would find 
that this exalting of Reason as against the scientific investi- 
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gation of things would be typical of the thinking of the 
average Chinese; for we must remember that all Chinese are 
Confucianists by birth, environment and training and that no 
scholar has so profoundly influenced later thinking concerning 
Confucius as has Chu Hsi. Even the rickshaw coolies seem 
to have caught the spirit, for when one occasionally gets into 
a dispute over the proper fare a crowd gathers to see the 
fun, and one is expected to “chiang li,” talk reason. It may 
be only a question of a few coppers, but it will take much 
time and a great deal of expounding of the principles involved 
and the precedents which should be followed. 

Such an attitude on the part of scholars from the 11th cen- 
tury onward, fatal to progress and a true understanding of 
the external world as it is, has provoked protests from daring 
thinkers at different times. These philosophers are being 
carefully studied today and it is their doctrines which some 
believe can be made the basis for modern philosophical 
thought. 

Tai Chen was one of these. He was born in 1723, and 
last year we celebrated his two-hundredth anniversary in 
Peking. The old rationalists had insisted that reason was 
one and meditation was the short cut to it. Tai Chen pro- 
posed a new rationalism in which reason was not the only 
element but was the structure of things. There must be 
activity as well, with reason leading the way. In Peking 
today there are admirers of this thinker, and attempts are 
being made to establish a school of thought based on his 
philosophy. 

Another protest against the rationalism of Chu Hsi had 
been made a little earlier, just at the beginning of the Ch’ing 
dynasty, by Yen Yuan and his follower, Li Ju Ku, and an 
important school of thought, known as the Yen-Li school, had 
been founded. This school has many advocates among the 
intellectuals of today and a society, with a library in which is 
a collection of all the commentaries on these two men, has 
been established in Peking. Hsu Shi Ch’ang, ex-president of 
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China, in the introduction to his work on the Yen-Li philos- 
ophy, after lauding these two men as the only true transmit- 
ters of the Confucian philosophy of life, concludes: 


“I know that Yen Hsi Chai and Li Ju Hu’s teachings must cover 
the world, spreading throughout the vast universe. Therefore, 
being so great it cannot be an empty teaching, being so powerful 
it can educate the five continents. Naturally it must progress 
further than the records of it today.” 


And Liang Chi Chao in his History of Chinese Thought 
of the Last Three Hundred Years says of these men: 


“In the weak spots of the thinking of their time their vision 
was high and their courage strong. I venture to say that from 
ancient times down to the present there is none to compare with 
them.” 


Yen Yuan or Yen Hsi Chai, as he is popularly called, advo- 
cated a pragmatic attitude and the working out of theories 
in actual practice, which reminds us of the philosophy of 
William James or John Dewey. In the first place he was 
opposed to pure scholarship and the reading and writing of 
books. He insists that 


“Simply reading the classics or histories or the editing of books 
to exhaust the principle of things or to accomplish any given task 
and thereby seeking to attain to the benefits of the correct way of 
life is to be a thousand miles from the truth.” 


No matter how much one may read or study, no matter 
how great an authority one may be in the theory of a given 
subject, he cannot say he has mastered the subject until he has 
put his theories to the test of practice. 

Yen Hsi Chai’s own life was consistent with his teachings. 
He himself wrote only four very slim books, one on Govern- 
ment, one on Knowledge, one on Man, and one on Human 
Nature. His disciple, Ju Ku, however, while realizing that 
Yen was right in his opposition to the abuses of scholarship in 
his day, also realized that one should read widely and write 
out his conclusions for the guidance of others. His writings 
were, therefore, more voluminous, and without his commen- 
taries on the classics and his defense of the position of his 
master I doubt whether the influence of this philosophy could 
have lasted down to the present. 
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A logical corollary to Hsi Chai’s opposition to reading and 
writing on philosophical subjects was his opposition to lectures 
and discourses. These had become the curse of the philos- 
ophy of the Sung and Ming dynasties. Hsi Chai quotes Con- 
fucius’ saying, “I wish I could do without speaking.” He 
insists that the sage meant that experiment should precede 
discussion, and that only when actual difficulties have been 
discovered should the disciples come to their master for 


explanations. 


“IT humbly assert,” he says, “that human nature and providence 
cannot be explained. If anyone could explain them the people 
would not listen. If there were any who could listen the people 
would not awake to any comprehension of them. If any could 
awake to a comprehension the people could not carry them out in 
practice. All that can be gained from all the discussion, from all 
the comprehension, from all the carrying out in practice, is the 
practical value of human nature and providence as found in The 
Book of History, The Book of Poetry and the six liberal arts. 
. . . . When one comes to ask about a place of difficulty which 
he has reached in practice, then discuss it. The value of discussion 
has a limit but the value of practice is unlimited.” 


And Ju Ku states the criticism very well when he says: 


“The rationalists taught men to be sincere and to understand 
the principle, but in their group were those who were not sincere 
and who did not understand clearly, because sitting on high in 
empty discussion is like seizing hold of the wind or snatching at a 
shadow. All real work is thrown aside as crude and useless and 
and only exhausting the principle is striven for. Deserting work 
they talked of the principle without any actual evidence and, fur- 
thermore, considered that principle as existing in itself and were 
pleased to indulge in criticism of it.” 

There is a good message here for China of today as well 
as for China of the Fifteenth century. For, as Hsi Chai 
points out in another place, it is easy to have theories about 
the universe which will be logical enough and will hold water 
as long as you stick to theorizing. But some time or other you 
must come down from your lofty perch where you have been 
“chiang li,” explaining the reason of things, and then the real 
value of your philosophy will be tested by actual experience. 
The rationalists had grown so enthusiastic over their pet the- 
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ories about what should be that they forgot to examine the 
real world in which they and their fellow-men had to live. 

Of course Hsi Chai had no patience with the “sitting in 
meditation” which Chu Hsi believed would be so fruitful in 
gaining for one the inner meaning of things. Chu Hsi had 
criticized Buddhism and Han dynasty Confucianism and had 
expressed his thankfulness that he had avoided their errors; 
but Hsi Chai remarks to him sarcastically. 


“You teach men to sit for half a day in meditation and to 
read books for half a day. That is, for half a day you are a 
Buddhist and for the other half a Han scholar. I should like 
to ask in the twenty-four hours of the day which quarter of an 
hour do you devote to Yao, Shun, the Chou dynasty and Con- 
fucius ?” 

Meditation had two evils according to Hsi Chai. First, it 
injured men’s bodies: 

“Deciding to sit for a whole day in the study withers up and 
makes lazy man’s spirit, makes all the muscles and bones sick and 
weak. In this way there are no scholars below Heaven who are 
not weak and sick, and in bringing calamity upon the people there 
is nothing greater than this.” 


In the second place, meditation is disastrous to knowledge 
and the work of the world. Again Hsi Chai observes: 

“T travelled to Peking and met there a priest, Ching Hsuan. 
He could not read. He sat in meditation for many months and 
could compose poems. Not long afterwards he left the city. 
He was still an ignorant man.” 

In another place he says: 

“Those who for a long time love meditation and empty talk 
necessarily loathe work and, meeting work, lack decisiveness. If 
scholars and brave men cannot avoid this then what of the ordi- 
nary man? ‘Therefore meditation obstructs men’s ability and 
ruins the work of the world.” 


Having attacked their method, Hsi Chai next directed his 
criticism at the very heart of the Sung dynasty philosophy. 
The rationalists wished to exhaust the principle of things, as 
they said; they wished to master Reason, and so reach an 
appreciation of te Tao or the Way. But they seemed at 
times to consider this Way as a sort of metaphysical prin- 
ciple which was to be reached by speculation and philosophical 
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distinctions. It was a principle like the Tao of Laotzu, 
“something considered as a combination of things appearing 
before Heaven and earth were created.” MHsi Chai insisted 
that the Way or Tao was simply the road men follow. It 
was the right way of action. The ‘Doctrine of the Mean” 
say, ‘‘Follow te Tao”; and the “Analects of Confucius,” ‘““Go 
in the Tao.” That Tao is not a metaphysical entity, but the 
path of right action. It includes the relationships of life, the 
relation of emperor and subject, of father and son, teacher 
and pupil, husband and wife, elder and younger brother, and 
friend and friend. Thus Hsi Chai wished to keep the thought 
of the people focused on the practical things in life, on the 
practice of the various arts, and the proper ethical standards 
for the individual. He does not object to philosophical dis- 
tinctions provided always that these are taken merely as 
names or definitions and are useful only in guiding action. 
The content of life must always be the relationship of man 
with man and the practical investigation of the external 
environment. 


Yen Yuan and Tai Chen both lived in that period at the 
closing of the Ming and the beginning of the Tsing dynasty. 
It was a glorious period of intellectual awakening and these 
are but two out of a long list of famous names of that 
time. China of the Ming dynasty, and even down as late as 
K’ang Hsi and his equally famous grandson Ch’ien Lung, 
who have compared favorably with any country in the 
world in culture and material progress; but owing to our 
scientific study of the world the last three hundred years have 
seen great changes in the West, while China has fallen behind 
in the race. It is interesting to speculate on what might have 
been the result had China too caught the vision of the possi- 
bilities of scientific development. It is widely known that we 
are indebted to China for our knowledge of the sea compass, 
introduced into Europe by McAdam. And in making alloys 
of metals, in dyeing, in the discovery of gunpowder, in many 
discoveries in agriculture and medicine China has led the 
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world. But she did not learn to utilize many of these things 
which she first discovered, so that the credit for them must 
go to the West. Perhaps, had she not turned a deaf ear to 
her prophets of a new age her contributions to material 
progress might have rivalled the West. Perhaps, because 
of her conservatism and the inertia of her long past with its 
established customs and ways of thinking, development has 
been slower and these new ideas have been working as a 
leaven through Chinese thought, bringing to pass the intel- 
lectual revolution which seems to be beginning in that country 
today. 

But as I look at China today and compare her with the 
West, my prayer is that she may not cast off her conservatism 
too rapidly, lest she fall into the evils of our struggling indus- 
trial life. There is no people in the world who, I believe, are 
so genuinely happy as the Chinese, happy not in the stupid 
lethargy of ignorance, but in a studied philosophical peace 
and calm. They are not too busy to enjoy life, not too 
wrapt up in the pursuit of gold to find time for beauty and 
art. Perhaps, while we are giving to them something of our 
scientific efficiency to make life more comfortable, we may 
learn from them a little of their philosophy of life to tone 
down the crassness of our own civilization. 


TIME 
BY JOHN RICHARD MORELAND 
In vain we strive to measure time 
With clock and calendar and years; 
Or weigh it with our puny scales 
Of mirth and tears. 


For who can tell when time began? 
Or who knows when the end shall be? 
Time is the bud whose blossom is 
Eternity! 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


The Science of Significant Persons 


Are we in an Industrial State creating significant persons? Is our 
educational system nurturing the creative significance of the individual— 
his intuitions, his ideals, his poetic sense of meaning? Are we training 
men to be free from the compulsion which drives the masses along a 
predetermined course? Are we inculcating attitudes of sincerity, sim- 
plicity, penetration and range of experience and understanding? Are 
we training youth to value leisure and to use it in the pursuit of higher 
interests? Are we rearing youth who shall oppose these to the “passion- 
ate determinism of instinct and appetite and race,” and who shall desire 
leisure, beauty, and space for all men? 


In his article on Significant Persons appearing in the October Hibbert 
Journal Henry C. Tracy recalls to our attention the importance of 
personality in history, in civilization. He declares that the discovering 
and production of significant persons “is the world problem. It is the 
only problem. ... To find the significant person is the problem, if not 
of science, of an after-science due soon to arrive.” 


The writer insists that education must conserve the spiritual insight 
and creative power of the individual; and he is emphatic that this larger 
development of mind requires that schooling of the inner self which the 
love of Nature alone can provide. 


Fields, groves, hills, gardens, streams “‘are not ‘scenery.’ They are the 
first experience of the soul. . . . Free space, in the physical sense, is seen 
to be a natural approach to free spirit, and the enjoyment of its activities 
an overture to the fuller enjoyments of the mind. . .. We must begin 
with landscape if we would end with soul.” 


The author summarizes those qualities urgently needed in our day: 
“Ability to discern real meanings and not to be deceived by words; 
for this means emancipation from mob reactions to symbols and sounds. 
“Alert interest in a wide diversity of natural phenomena and the life 
of things; for this means emancipation from fixed ideas, vices, 
inferior ends. 
“Acute sense of the need of leisure, privacy and space; for this means 


emancipation from the determinism symbolised by steel, concrete and 
brick: the determinism of the industrial State.” 


Only when we have produced the significant person may we with 
impunity discuss race betterment! 


W.-Here 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Unused Door 


The unused door was half screened by the luxuriant and undisci- 
plined vine that covered the lattice and porch of my grandfather’s house. 
The built-in benches on either side were inviting but never occupied. 
The door, though in the front of the house turned only infrequently 
upon its hinges. As a little child the porch was a place of mystery to 
which my play scarce ever took me. Only once do I remember the 
opening of the door, and that with the vividness of yesterday. The 
occasion was one of tragedy. A member of the family in the vigor of 
early manhood had dropped dead of over-exertion. On the day of the 
funeral the door of mystery was flung open to my childish wonder. 
Men walked out and in freely and the awesome depths of grandmother’s 
parlor lay under the garish sunlight. 

There are human minds which seem incapable of direct approach. 
The going out and in which constitutes the mental life is almost wholly 
by the door of side issues and lesser values. Only the darkness of 
tragedy, of supreme difficulty, of danger can open them to free and 
noble access. 

The world has just passed through such a tragedy. Whole bodies of 
people were keyed to noble sacrifice, to high idealism, to world dreams 
that reached far down the files of human progress. Men began using 
the front door. The door that was opened seems now closing again. 
The front door-step remains neglected and life is lost in the triviality 
and unimportance of side issues. We are wrangling once more with 
the neighbors by the side entrance. We have settled back to that 
mediocrity which might justly be called side-door thinking. We dust 
the front steps occasionally, but we do not use them. Our thinking, 
like the loose nails and rotting ends of the benches of grandfather’s 
porch, indicates an indifference to the nobler capacities of thought. On 
Armistice Day we lay our wreaths upon the grave of the Unknown 
Soldier. The hosts march away but before a block is passed the 
Unknown Soldier is forgotten in the acclaim of the multitude for living 
men who symbolize the ambition for military glory. Our souls and 
minds are going in and out at the side entrances still. 

What can bring us back to the idealism of days of suffering? Some 
frankly propose another war, sinning that grace may abound; as if the 
world could be saved only by the paradox of self-destruction, suicide in 
the interest of perfect health. There are many minds, however, that 
sense the fact that our poverty is spiritual. Unless we can conserve 
the spiritual gains of sacrifice all is lost. We must match the heroism 
of the battlefield with a finer heroism of peace, a more exacting task. 
We have caught the vision of possibilities and of accord to which we 
must rise or the world will sink to a state worse than it has ever known. 
No race nor nation can now save itself at the expense of others. Our 
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problem is a common one and we rise or fall together. There must be 
more front-door thinking. The occasional mopping of the door step 
will not do; we must think more generally in the plain terms of sacrifice, 


religion and good-will. 
Reka 
Shall We Think Through in Religion? 


One of the great thinkers of the world made the observation the 
other day that the religious debate between fundamentalism and modern- 
ism has been of invaluable service in unearthing the shocking weakness 
and poverty of the rational foundations of religious faith. The observa- 
tion was not intended to discredit religious devotion, but rather to point 
out the want which comes when faith severs itself from philosophy. 
There is no substitute for wide knowledge and hard and acute thinking. 
Piety is no excuse for uncut leaves in the books of one’s library. It need 
hardly be observed that today an unusual demand is being made upon 
the religious intelligence of the world. Mental readjustments must be 
made and they are being made; but these readjustments involve a world- 
view, and are essentially within the field of philosophy. Religion cannot 
dispense with adequate reflection. 

Whatever the scriptural injunction may mean, to keep oneself un- 
spotted from the world does not argue for the recrudescence of 


Montanism. We Hale 


FINAL DISBELIEF—“Does ‘God’ express an idea or is it only 
a word—a verbal expression which sophisticated reflection has shown to 
be without meaning? This I believe to be the form which the question 
tends finally to take. He to whom ‘God’ conveys an intelligible mean- 
ing will, I suspect, ever hesitate before a final disbelief. The conclusive 
disbelief expresses itself by saying that, whatever the word may mean 
to others, it means nothing to me.” (Warner Fite, Moral Philosophy.) 


CONVENIENT SOLUTIONS—“To doubt everything and to 


believe everything are two equally convenient solutions; each saves us 
from thinking.” (Henri Poincaré, Science and Hypothesis.) 


THE OPPORTUNITY—“The world provides the opportunity 


for the discovery of the Divine and the Human Spirit.” (J. B. Baillie, 
Studies in Human Nature.) 


FAITH—Faith is striving and striving is faith. The whole con- 
scious being is concerned: there is not merely the cognition of what is 
there is also an appreciation of what it is worth, a sense of the promise 
and potency of further good that it may enfold; there is a yearning to 
realise this; and there is finally the active endeavor that such feelin 
prompts.” (James Ward, The Realm of Ends.) 8 


Along the Bookshelf 


EXPERIENCE AND NATURE, by John Dewey. Open Court 
Publishing Company, Chicago. Pp. xi-443. 


THE IDEA OF THE SOUL, by John Laird. Geo. H. Doran 
Company, New York. Pp. viii-191. 


By far the most important book in recent American philosophy is 
John Dewey’s Experience and Nature. "That general movement in 
philosophy gathered up under the specific varieties known as pragma- 
tism, behaviorism, neo-realism, to mention but a part, has long had need 
for metaphysical and epistemological clarifications. The movement has 
been rather a method, a point of view, than a codrdinated philosophical 
system. This work of Professor Dewey provides what the movement 
has hitherto lacked, and gives the student of philosophy a norm of 
judgment by which to evaluate it. 


The Personalist, if he be of pacific temper, will find himself agreeing 
with many of the author’s interpretations of fact, for he seems to have 
in mind to point out the weaknesses of idealistic absolutism and at the 
same time to repudiate those of a materialistic absolutism. “Thus he 
hopes to prepare the way for his own type of realism, though he would 
doubtless deny the application of that term to his system. In reality, 
the soul of the book depends upon the assumption of impersonalism as 
the key to all reality; and it is only in the light of this presumption that 
the book can be understood. ‘The author has dealt some telling blows 
at the old Absolutism, but he proves thereby too much to be able to 
retain that materialistic bias with which he is in sympathy. In spite of 
himself he is forced to recognize the reality of much of that for which 
absolutism of the idealistic sort presents claims. He ends with an 
absolutism of the impersonal which he terms “nature” or “natural,” 
which is but a substitution of a new term for that absolutism he would 
avoid. 


The impersonalistic nature of Professor Dewey’s contention is 
apparent in his first chapter, where he quarrels with the application of 
the term “experience” to anything other than natural or what the 
personalist would call “phenomenal” experience. Such use of the term 
he designates as an example of ‘“‘weasel”’ words. At any rate the burden 
of proof would seem to rest with him, because such employment of the 
term “experience” is historic and usual. He prefers, however, in the 
face of seeming demand, not to define experience except by a tautology: 


“Experience denotes whatever is experienced, whatever is undergone 
and tried, and also processes of experiencing.” 


In the chapter on Nature and Communication we have the applica- 
tion of the author’s theories to the origin of language. He recognizes 
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language as the main difference between man and the animals, but seems 
to put the cart before the horse by making language creative of thought: 

“Upon the whole, professed transcendentalists have been more aware 
than have professed empiricists of the fact that language makes the 
difference between brute and man. The trouble is that they have lacked 
naturalistic conception of its origin and status. Logos has been correctly 
identified with mind; but logos and hence mind was conceived super- 
naturally. Logic was thereby supposed to have its basis in what is 
beyond human conduct and relationships, and in consequence the separa- 
tion of the physical and the rational, the actual and the ideal, received 
its traditional formulation. 

In protest against this view empirical thinkers have rarely ventured 
in discussion of language beyond reference to some pecularity of brain 
structure, or to some psychic peculiarity, such as tendency to ‘outer expres- 
sion’ of ‘inner’ states.” 


This would seem to us admissible only if we allow Professor Dewey 
to interpret it thus. What the idealist is mainly contending for is an 
adequate source of mind, not a supernatural or unnatural one. He has 
no right to interpret naturalism as the source of intelligence unless 
he first defines nature as intelligent. If he does this, allowing mind, 
spirit, or intelligence as basically within nature, there is only the differ- 
ence of tweedledee from tweedledum, between his standpoint and that 
of the idealist. 


He further writes concerning language: 


“The office of signs in creating reflection, foresight and recollection is 
passed by. In consequence, the occurrence of ideas becomes a myste1ious 
parallel addition to physical occurrences, with no community and no 
bridge from one to the other.” 


This seems to us inextricable confusion. It would be like saying 
that mathematics did not originate from man’s reflective powers but 
from mathematical symbols which his reflection enabled him to invent 
to express ideas. ‘To assume that symbols were the invention of reflec- 
tion is not to overlook the fact that symbols may become the tools of 
more and more complex reflection. We do not believe that Dewey is 
at this point consistent with his own desire. If thought is the result of 
talk it is by so much removed from nature. 


Some of the author’s statements are plainly baffling: 


“Immediacy of existence is ineffable. But there is nothing mystical 
about such ineffability ; it expresses the fact that of direct existence it is 
futile to say anything to one’s self and impossible to say anything to 
one’s self and impossible to say anything to another.” 


How can both of these statements be true? What indeed may be the 
meaning of “‘ineffability” and ‘mystery’? We can scarcely banish 
mystery by declaring that it doesn’t exist. Again: 

“It is as arbitrary to assign complete reality to atoms at the expense of 


mind and conscious experience as it is to make a rigid separation between 
here and there in space.” 


Here we fully agree, but are left to wonder how the statement can 
be squared with a consistent naturalism. 
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Of an impersonal mind we have this statement: 

“The whole history of science, art and morals proves that the mind 
that appears in individuals is not as such individual mind. The former 
is in itself a system of belief, recognitions, and ignorances, of acceptances 
and rejections, of expectancies and appraisals of meanings which have 
been instituted under the influence of custom and tradition.” 


There is, we presume, no accounting for philosophical taste, but we 
cannot for the life of us see how the removal of individuality in thinking 
can be held an argument for contingency which he declares to be 
elemental in nature. 


The portion of the work of principal interest to the personalist is 
found in its statements of impersonalism. With any form of personalism 
there is evident impatience: 

“As was remarked in the introductory chapter one can hardly use the 
term ‘experience’ in philosophical discourse, but a critic rises to inquire 
“Whose experience?’ The question is asked in adverse criticism. Its 
implication is that experience by its very nature is owned by some one; 
and that the ownership is such in kind that everything about experience 
is affected by a private and exclusive quality. The implication is as 
absurd as it would be to infer from the fact that houses are usually 
owned, are mine and yours and his, that possessive reference so per- 
meates the properties of being a house that nothing intelligible can be 
said about the latter. It is obvious, however, that a house can be owned 
only when it has existence and properties independent of being owned. 
The quality of belonging to some one is not an all-absorbing maw in 
which independent properties and relations disappear to be digested into 
egohood. It is additive; it marks the assumption of a new relationship, 
in consequence of which the house, the common, ordinary, house, acquires 
new properties. It is subject to taxes; the owner has the right to exclude 
others from entering it; he enjoys certain privileges and immunities with 
respect to it and is also exposed to certain burdens and liabilities. 

“Substitute ‘experience’ for ‘house,’ and no other word need be changed. 
Experience when it happens has the same dependence upon objective 
natural events, physical and social, as has the occurrence of a house. 
It has its own objective and definite traits; these can be described with- 
out reference to a self, precisely as a house, if of brick, has eight rooms, 
etc., irrespective of whom it belongs to. Nevertheless, just as for some 
purposes and with respect to some consequences, it is all important to 
note the added qualification of personal ownership of real property, so 
with ‘experience.’ In first instance and intent, it is not exact nor relevant 
to say ‘I experience’ or ‘I think.’ ‘It’ experiences or is experienced, ‘it’ 
thinks or is thought, is a juster phrase.” 


We think, of course, the question ‘Whose experience?” is still apropos 
since it is never known apart from an individual. The illustration of 
house and builder does not hold because the builder does not create the 
materials with which he builds, and finally if one cannot say “I experi- 
ence” but only “It experiences,” what is meant by “it’’? 

One can easily feel himself sinking into this naturalistic Nirvana of 
“it”? when one proceeds further to read the clarifying (?) definition of 
selfhood : 


“Existentially speaking, a human individual is distinctive opacity of 
bias and preference conjoined with plasticity and permeability of needs 
and likings.” 
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Thus we find at last the source of that uniqueness which is the mark 
of man’s nobility, his sign of power; and it is nothing more than a 
“Drivate bias”: 

“In some form or other, the dualism erected between the ego and the 
world of things and persons represents failure to attain solution of the 
problem set by this ambiguous nature of the self. It is a formulated 
acceptance of oscillation between surrender to the external and assertion 
of the inner. In science and in art, especially in the art of intercourse, 
real solutions occur. Private bias manages in them to manifest itself in 
innovations and deviations, which reshape the world of objects and 
institutions, and which eventually facilitate communication and under- 
standing. Thereby the final and efficient, the limiting and the expansive, 
attain a harmony which they do not possess in other natural events.” 

But is “private bias” a manifestation of nature? How then is it 
“private,” nature being a universal? In reality he has here dragged 
in the personal under a new term that shall be less offensive to imper- 
sonalism. ‘Thus one can repudiate personality while depending upon it 
for an intellectual living. 

Under all the circumstances it is dificult to see why it is more 
respectable to be a “personal bias-ist than an out and out personalist. 

We began by calling this book one of the most important in recent 
American philosophy. It is doubly so. It provides the movement 
which is predominantly American with a philosophy, but still deeper 
than that it marks the passing of the old smug and self-contented 
materialism. It is a recognition of the metaphysical inadequacy of 
empiricism and a sign of repentance. It is an acknowledgment of a finer 
and a spiritual need in the interpretation of life. It is, we believe, the 
starting-point toward a better goal in philosophic achievement. 

_ A good reply to the unsatisfying vagaries of this realistic metaphysic 
is to be found in Laird’s The Idea of the Soul. This is one of the 
important books in the growing literature of Personalism. It is one of 
the Doran series in Philosophy and Religion, which, if it is able to 
continue as it has begun, promises to present a notable contribution to 
contemporary thought. 

- The author begins his work with a brief survey of the doctrine of the 
self among the leading philosophers from Democratus to Lotze. After 
laying a valuable historic basis for his consideration, he proceeds to 
discuss the question of selfhood or the soul from the biological stand- 
point, then from the physiological and finally from the metaphysical, 
closing with a chapter on “Personal Immortality.” 

To those for whom self-hood is a mere biological manifestation he 
thus addresses himself: 


bi we begin, indeed, with some vague initial postulate like an ‘urge’ 
or an ‘élan,’ we may then, it is true, speak of the growth of this force 
and of its evolution into different stages—machine-like, vital, spiritual 
and, in the end, I suppose, divine—and we may say that any ower’ 
organization tends to pass into the next and ‘higher’ one; yet, in point 
of knowledge, these statements are entirely ex post facto, recognizing a 
contingency which has somehow come about without anyone knowing 
why. Is there any evidence that pumice-stone tends to become alive, 
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or azaleas conscious, or tadpoles spiritual? Plainly not. These beings 
do not seem to grow that way; and if history proves that ape-like 
creatures have been the sires of reflective men, can any reason be given 
why this form of life should have developed into these particular things, 
or why snakes and insects should not? Is there any absurdity in sup- 
posing that the serpent might have been as knowledgeable as Eve was, 
or that some invertebrate clam in the Pacific might be a profounder 
thinker than Carlyle or Mr. Shaw? On the contrary, it is a mere 
pretense to say that we have any knowledge at all upon such matters. 
We know that our own thinking is married, here, to a cerebral and 
vital constitution, but we do not know how this came about, or why it 
must continue so, or why it should not occur in any kind of body or, for 
that matter, in no body at all. It is one thing to suspect a connection, 


quite another to prove its inevitableness. And no such proof can be 
found.” 


In the chapters on psychology he has some interesting things to say 
regarding the meaning of “‘self’’: 


“What we mean by the ‘I,’ psychologically speaking, is a certain 
togetherness and continuity, and this, in its turn, is a togetherness and 
continuity of experiences. A self which does not think and choose and 
strive is no self at all, and it is plain that we are somehow acquainted 
with the occurrence and with something of the potency of these opera- 
tions. We know, too, that we have development of them as well as 
togetherness; and this developing tissue is the nucleus and the theme of 
personality, as we study it psychologically and as we accept it in the law 
courts and in daily life...... 

“In calling this continuity ‘personal,’ therefore, we are neither running 
upon a mystery or exploiting a mere dogma. ..... It appears to me 
similarly that the self, ‘as a whole,’ cannot be other than the union of its 
constituents, and I do not know what these constituents can be if they 
are not these very psychological processes which, in a larger way, we 
have been employed in considering. The self ‘as a whole,’ I imagine, 
must be a changing self, and a self that is differently exercised from 
moment to moment.” 


Concerning the difficulty raised by discontinuity of self-activity during 
sleep, trances or abnormal psychic experiences, he offers certain cogent 


suggestions : 

“Tt is clear that the mind as we mean and intend it is very largely a 
thing of capacities and of powers. A brave man is a man who would 
act courageously when the occasion arose...... What we know, and 
what we want to know, about a railway-engine is how fast and how 
smoothly it would travel if it were set running on the railroad—of a 
bridge, what strain it would bear if subjected to the strain of heavy 
trafic. This is not to say, however, that the engine is ‘latently’ running 
in its shed, or that the bridge, when closed to traffic, is ‘latently’ sustain- 
ing the pressure of the traffic. I conclude, then, that while much of our 
knowledge of things consists of our knowledge of what they would do 
under certain circumstances, the whole of their actual history is com- 
prised in the totality of their actual phases and operations. They are 
these phases and operations taken all together. 

“This is all that need be said concerning permanence of capacity. 
..... Whether there is such a total cessation in sleep and in trances is 
a very moot point. I am inclined to believe there is not, but let us 
suppose that there is, and consider what follows. If Paul asleep is 
nothing at all, it is at any rate true that Paul, when he awakes, is the 
same person as he was the day before. Paul is the same self, therefore, 
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at least when he is awake; and if the law of him is such that he needs 
to pass out of existence for a time and then to become himself once 
more and refreshed, there is, so far as I can see, no sort of contradiction 
in the idea nor any lack of substantiality in the continuant.” 


He draws attention to a much neglected fact that personality is indis- 
solubly connected with ethical or moral achievement. It does indeed 
manifest itself in its higher ranges through such achievement. Person- 
ality cannot therefore be taken as something imposed on one, but is 
rather an accomplishment and a matter of degree. 

To the psychology without a soul he presents certain important con- 


siderations : 

“It was a common saying, some years ago, that souls had at last gone 
out of fashion, the implication being that this new fashion was a good 
one. Its goodness, however, was asserted, not proved, and even if the 
consummation had been desirable, it would at least have been worth an 
argument. In ordinary speech, surely, we do use the word ‘I’ with some 
significance: in our reflections on human affairs we always suppose that 
men and women are capable of governing themselves, in a measure at 
least, by what they consciously choose, and that these conscious choices 
are part of a continuing process which is integrated, continuous, and 
individual. Personality, in a word, cannot go out of fashion; and the 
consideration of it, definitely, not provisionally, is just what we mean by 
a metaphysical treatment. If the soul is irrelevant to these problems, 
then it is better out of fashion. If not, we are bound to consider it, even 
if we make ourselves unfashionable in doing so.” 


What gain in the end, he asks, is to be had from the assumption of 
the existence of a soul? And thus he answers it: 


“What do we gain, if peradventure, we convince ourselves that the 
soul (as we have always thought) is a psychical thing? I answer that 
we gain a certain confidence and a certain courage. If the others were 
right, if behaviourists, vitalists, materialists, absolutists, and compounders 
of consciousness were able to convince us that the self is a makeshift 
and a provisional aggregation, we should lose, and rightly, a great deal 
It does make a difference whether our responsibilities are really ours, 
whether we are justified in examining and admitting them in the 
ordinary way, whether self-control and self-respect, as we mean and 
intend them in ordinary life, are realities or not. Certainly, if the mind 
is not a thing of this kind, the sooner we recognize the fact the better. 
Our observations will be the truer, even if we have a final doubt in our 
hearts as to what upon earth we are considering. But if, as we think, 
we really are psychical things, it is better, also, that we should accept 
and acknowledge the circumstance. We should have gained something 
(should we not?) if we had won the assurance that we are not bantered, 
most miserably, by the appearances, that we are neither shadows nor 
pursuing the same. To be sure, all other theories pretend that they have 
room for this conclusion, not in its plain sense but in a better and 
profounder one. I submit that the plainest sense may haply be true.” 


We think that the arguments presented by Laird in this all too brief 


book adequately and fundamentally answer the claims made for imper- 
sonalism in Dewey’s work. 


It isa matter of sincere rejoicing among Personalists that there is an 
undoubted revival in philosophic thought of interest in the meaning and 
philosophic justification of a doctrine of personality. The only criticism 
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we can offer of Professor Laird’s work would be one deploring its 
brevity ; yet he has handled his task so skilfully as to leave almost no 
important point untouched. 

eg Bae 


EXCURSIONS INTO HISTORY 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, Edited by the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy of Columbia University. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. 377. 


This second volume of the series from the Philosophy Department of 
Columbia has like the first the aim of encouraging research and the 
exercise of the historical imagination. 


Professor Dewey begins the volume with an essay on The “Socratic 
Dialogues” of Plato. He suggests that instead of the time-worn assump- 
tion that Plato is attempting in the so-called Socratics to slavishly repre- 
sent the Socratic teachings he has rather the object of confuting certain 
contemporaries who were claiming Socratic authority for their ideas: 


“The joke, so transparently clear to Plato’s own audience, is heightened 
by putting the confutation in the mouth of Socrates himself. He ironically 
shows that the views derived from him are not capable of maintaining 
themselves against an elementary examination. 

“The purpose of the dialogues, however, is not just to ridicule Plato’s 
rivals in philosophy. It is also to bring out the nature of certain 
problems and to define them in such a way as to prepare for a con- 
structive treatment. It goes without saying that Plato was intensely 
sensitive to the ideas and problems of other thinkers...... My 
hypothesis is that this phase of his development constitutes the so-called 
Socratic period.” 


The author proceeds to show the application of such an assumption to 
some of the most perplexing of Platonic-Socratic problems in a cogent 
and convincing way. 


Professor McClure follows with an analysis of The Republic. He 
shows that the unity of The Republic is not a matter concerned with 
the wide diversity of subjects discussed, but rather in the progress made 
toward establishing the principle that virtue and happiness attend the 
rule of good men: 

“The Republic of Plato has for its main theme the problem of the 
relation of virtue and happiness. Platonism is fundamentally a faith. 
In metaphysics it is the faith that the real is not only the rational, but 
is also the perfect. In ethics it is the faith that happiness is the natural 
reward of a good life. It is the purpose of The Republic to show that 
when good men govern virtue and happiness will go together. The 
construction of a state is undertaken not in order to exhibit justice nor 
even to define it; it is undertaken to show that when the institutions of 
society are modeled in accordance with nature, the good life will also be 
the happy life. Virtue and happiness ought to go together; if they do 
not, then there is something wrong and unnatural about the forms of 
social and political organization. Thus the evils of life are unnecessary ; 
they spring from faulty social organization and can be corrected by a 
proper system of education and an adequate political constitution.” 
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Students of The Republic will welcome Professor McClure’s analysis 
and the running comments which he makes upon the argument chapter 


by chapter. 


Professor Erdman, in an essay entitled, The Logic of Mysticism in 
Plotinus, pleads for a new interest in and understanding of Plotinus. 
He holds the study of Plotinus as of special value to our age which 
needs re-orientation into diverse types of thought. The misunderstand- 
ing of Plotinus arises in us largely from an animosity to mysticism in 
general: 

“The mystic has always been at a curious disadvantage in the history 
of thought. There has been too much looseness in his rapture, too much 
cloud in his vision to make him congenial to the temper and technique 
of the philosopher. The search for truth, the philosopher argues, has to 
be conducted without unction or tears. What can never be uttered, what 
is entirely unutterable, is probably not a truth too great to be spoken, 
but a confusion too complete to be endured.” 


be ee A second cardinal difficulty in the understanding of Plotinus 
is the inadaptability of language to the expression of the kind of reality 
which, for Plotinus, alone is real. The fact that terms are logical in 
their status and import does not for the modern student of philosophy 
carry with it a warrant of their ontological ultimacy. We have become 
so accustomed to regarding words as symbols, as the stable counters 
for unstable things, that it is difficult for us to realize that it is precisely 
the ontological reality of essences that arrests Plotinus, interest and 
controls his imagination. A term is, for Plotinus, not a matter of 
psychological convenience, or of merely logical intention. Terms, 
essences, ideas are the constituents of being; an analysis of logic is 
an analysis of reality. Finally, but only finally, logic itself is shown to 
be a derivative and expression of a reality that transcends logic and 
analysis altogether.” 


Other essays of the series cannot fail to attract attention, such as 
Professor Balz on Dualism in Cartesian Psychology and Epistemology; 
Lamprecht’s Empiricism and Epistemology in David Hume, or Wen- 
dell Bush’s William James and Pansychism. Of culminating interest is 
the final essay by Professor Dewey, The Development of American 
Pragmatism. 


Raber 


ST. AUGUSTINE DE CIVITATE DEI, by J. E. C. Welldon. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London. Pp. 1xi-508 
and 508-707. 


“Do we need a new “City of God”? This is the porfound question 
raised by the Dean of Durham in his new edition of The Dei Civitate 
of Augustine. In the belief of its author this is the first complete 
edition of the work to appear in England. We have of course Dod’s 
translation in Ante-Nicene Fathers, but many scholars will welcome 
this Latin edition with its legible imprint and its copious notes. 


In some remarkable respects the age of Augustine was like our own. 


The book was brought out by the vast and appalling disaster that had 
overtaken Rome in the invasion of the Goths under Alaric. It is 


es iy 
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difficult for us now to conceive how complete that disaster must have 
appeared to Augustine and his contemporaries: 

“The capture of Rome profoundly affected the mind of the Roman 
Empire, and beyond it, of all civilised humanity. ‘Men’s hearts’ were 
literally ‘fainting for fear and for expectation of the things which are 
coming on the earth.’ ‘The powers of heaven’ were almost literally 
‘shaken.’ The alternations of fear and hope in the pagan world had 
sunk in despair. The gloom which had long hung over paganism had 
darkened into night. It was natural, nay, it was inevitable, to ask 
whether the social system would not be utterly submerged, or, if it 
survived, by what means and to what extent it could be reconstructed. 
It was then that Augustine pointed the eyes of the world to the Christian 
religion as the moral force which alone was capable, and, indeed, had 
proved itself to be capable, of creating and consolidating a new society.” 


How profound an influence the work of Augustine exerted in the 
recovery of European civilization from this disaster is almost beyond 
our computation. The Papal power was just forming. The Dei 
Civitate came at that opportune moment wherein it seemed to point the 
way. ‘Thus it assisted in the transfer of the authority of imperial Rome 
to an imperial Church. What other power could just at this time have 
held equally in check the barbarian hordes until education, enlighten- 
ment and civilization should do their work? ‘Thus, contends the 
author, it 

“has been one of the great books in human history, greater even in its 
effect or influence than in itself. For it is a book which breathed hope. 
into a despondent, and faith into a skeptical society, and which turned 
men’s eyes away from the grave of a dead or dying world to the 
resurrection of a living and conquering Christ. The De Civitate Dei 
made its appeal at its publication, and may make the same appeal now, 
to an age crying aloud for reconstruction. Civilisation itself awaits a 
new inspiring ideal of life., It halts between revolution and revelation. 
It seeks half unconsciously, yet only too pathetically, for moral and 
spiritual assurance. It lifts its eyes from earth to heaven, and as yet 
the answer of heaven is not made clear to it. There is, perhaps, no 
more urgent need than that a new Augustine should restore to the world 
its confidence to-day, as he restored it fifteen centuries ago. It may still 
prove that the true source of confidence lies, and must forever lie, in the 
City of God.” 

The work presents a tremendous task of erudition quite beyond the 
ordinary efforts of our day. The world of scholarship is thus put under 
a deep debt to Dean Welldon and to the Society for Promoting Chris 
tian Knowledge. No historical library will be complete without it. 

Rel. B, 


SHORT TALKS UPON PHILOSOPHY, by Sir H. H. Cunyng- 
hame. Constable & Co., London. Pp. 245. 


Cunynghame’s Short Talks Upon Philosophy is a volume of essays 
originally prepared to be delivered as a series of lectures. “They range 
over the whole field of the history of philosophy from Democritus to 
Bergson. We are given a brief running commentary on the develop- 
ment of philosophy, particularly in its relation to theology and from the 
rather narrow standpoint of an uncompromising Platonist. The field is 
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a difficult one, because it has been completely traversed so many times 
by men who brought to the task the broadest and most exacting erudi- 
tion. In spite of many commonplaces of information that mar the book, 
the author succeeds now and again in bringing out some new relation 
or viewpoint and the volume will be read with pleasure. Now and 
again one is surprised by points of view that raise the question of the 
author’s understanding, as, for instance, when he declares of Berkeley: 


“He asserted that there is a God, from whom all the appearances are 
directly derived. But this assumption was contrary to his own theory, 
for the same arguments by which he tried to show that we have no right 
to assert the existence of substance, would also show that we had no 
right to assert the existence of God...... He thought to destroy 
Materialism by destroying the notion of substance. But his argument 
went too far. For in destroying substance he destroyed the proof of the 
existence of God which he was so anxious to preserve.” 

This may seem to some not only to misrepresent Berkeley’s thought, 
but to do so in the special interests of the author’s own doctrine of 
substance. 


Again he seems to overlook the realism of Descartes’ main principle, 
Cogito ergo sum (p. 93, 99f.). 

Here again we have an example of the criticism treading on the 
heels of the desire. 


Retake 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY, by Margaret E. J. Taylor. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. 143. 


Margaret E. J. Taylor has given us a very readable little book 
calculated to introduce the man-of-the-street to some knowledge of 
philosophy. The effort is commendable and she has indeed put her 
history in such simple way as to be at the service of the technically 
untrained. Any book that can do this for the ordinary reader is to be 
welcomed and will prove valuable toward the larger prevalence of 
philosophical culture. 


Ro tek 


THE SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, by Josiah Royce. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. Pp. xv-519. 


Never in American thought, seldom elsewhere, has historical acumen 
and critical power been combined more happily than in the personality 
of Josiah Royce. The secret of this brilliance can be given in his 
own words: 


“Faithfulness to history is the beginning of creative wisdom. I love 
the latter and want to get it. To that end, however, I cultivate the 


former.” 
This power of the venerable idealist of Cambridge is at its best in his 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, which made its first appearance in 
1892. That the luster of this volume remains undimmed after twenty- 
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five years is indicated by the fact that it has recently reached the thir- 
teenth impression. All students of philosophy will do well to avail 
themselves of a copy of this excellent work. 


4 SED PERSISTENT PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY, by Mary 
oo Calkins. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
xvii-601. 


The excellence of Professor Calkins’ review of modern philosophy is 
attested by the fact that the fifth edition has recently come off the press. 
The new revision claims our attention by the thorough rewriting of 
the section on twentieth century philosophy, consisting of about one 
hundred pages of text and with the addition of a corresponding bib- 
liography covering this period. Those who desire a clear and concise 
statement of personalistic absolutism will find none better than that 
presented in Chapter eleven. The fifth edition brings the volume 
entirely up to date. 

WH 


METAPHYSICS 


CAUSALION AND THE TYPES OF NECESSITY, by Curt 
John Ducasse. University of Washington Press, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. PP p..i 2-132. 


This is a most valuable book for the student of philosophy. It accom- 
plishes a very difficult task in an extraordinarily facile way. The author 
illustrates an abstruse problem with wonderful lucidity and can be 
witty and sparkling without ever losing touch with the seriousness of 
his subject. 

In modern philosophy no concept is more central or more elusive 
than causality. Over and over again it has been explained away or rudely 
banished, always to return again in a more insistent form than ever. 
Mr. Ducasse gives us in the first place a connected history of the 
concept as various philosophers have treated it. He then brings us 
bluntly to the direct issue in concrete form: what definition of “‘cause’’ 
will make significant the question, “Did the San Francisco earthquake 
cause the death of anybody?’’? 

The book is divided into three parts. Part One is critical, Part Two 
is constructive, Part Three, which deals with the ‘Types of Necessity,” 


might well be described as synthetic. 
H. W. Carr. 


MIND AS BEHAVIOR AND STUDIES IN EMPIRICAL 
IDEALISM, by Edgar Arthur Singer. R. G. Adams & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. Pp. ix-301. 


Mind as Behavior and Studies in Empirical Idealism constitutes aj 
collection of articles from the pen of Professor E. A. Singer, for the 
most part reedited reprints from the magazines. The book, which is 
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divided into two divisions corresponding to its title, sustains the general 
view point of radical experimentalism and a teleological or axiological 
view of knowledge. Experiment is not all, but opens the way to an 
interpretation of the data in terms of values: “I should interpret this 
‘interpretation,’ the author observes, “to be moulding of the plastic 
material of observation, of the facts of experience, to the satisfaction of 
certain deep ideals.” Thus ‘We must, more than ever, so conceive 
all issues that they can be put to experiment; but we can no longer 
conceive experiment to be that which puts an end to issues.” The first 
division of the essays deals with an attempt to handle the concept of 
other-mind in purely empirical terms. Dissatisfied with the analogy 
argument for the existence of a plurality of conscious centers, the author 
is led to defend the doctrine that other-mind is observable. This is 
made possible by the contention that higher orders of being—life, pur- 
pose, mind, involve mechanism, but more than such. ‘Thus whereas 
the cosmos is conceived mechanically as far as it is a set of points, 
systems of points take on non-mechanical characteristics. It should be 
noted that Behaviorism, without its materialistic implications, was advo- 
cated by Professor Singer in 1911. He is entirely innocent, however, 
of the path which the psychological doctrine of this name has taken in 
recent years. A voluntarism is sustained in the second section of the 
volume. Having contended that there is no pure datum in science, the 
author insists upon the necessity of choice in science as well as life. 
The ultimate choice, which involves what we call truth, however, is 
neither arbitrary nor individual, but is a function of “the universal 
society to contradict whose will is to destroy the meaning of experi- 
ence.” Thus desire is ontological so far as universal: “Insofar, then, 
as the individual desires what all must desire if they would have experi- 
ence, Nature as embodying our interpretations must yield him satisfac- 
tion. But insofar as the desire is purely individual, Nature offers him 
no guarantee that it shall be gratified.” W. H. L. 


PURPOSE THE VARIANT OF THEORY, by Julius House. The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. viii-80. 


In this brochure, which represents a doctoral dissertation in the 
Department of Sociology at the University of Chicago, the author 
sustains the thesis that interest or purpose is the fundamental category, 
the factor which determines the variety of philosophical points of view. 
This principle is illustrated by reference to the life and thought of 
Hobbes, Locke, Hume and Mill. The work is thus essentially a contri- 
bution to the psychology of philosophy. Weel, 


IDEALISM AS A PHILOSOPHICAL DOCTRINE, by R. F. 
Hoernle. George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. xi-189. 


Professor R. F, A. Hoernle’s little volume, Idealism as a Philosophi- 
cal Doctrine, is a splendid, lucid survey of the fundamental points of 
the subject. He clears up, first of all, the ambiguities in the definition 
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of “idea,” “ideal,” and “idealism.” The idealism of Berkeley is then 
discussed and criticized, and leads to a review of the idealisms of Kant, 
Hegel, Bradley and Bosanquet, with which the author is more in 
sympathy. The book closes with a defense of the dialectical method. 
It is interesting to note how thoroughly Berkeley’s philosophy is criti- 
cized, and, just as interesting, how ineffective this criticism really is. 
The only argument of any penetrating quality is that of evil, which 
affects all philosophies as well as theism. The author has in this connec- 
tion a very annoying habit, common among absolutists, of identifying 
mystery with contradiction (P. 178). This is surely logical confusion. 
The final pages of the volume will leave some readers dissatisfied with 
the absolutistic conclusions of the author, who agrees that “God” is an 
appearance, and that the absolute is impersonal or suprapersonal. When 
the author insists that the nature of religion is the response of the finite 
individual to spiritual value, to wholeness, rather than personal rela- 
tionship with a theistic God, some will be convinced that he is substi- 
tuting an abstraction for a living reality. Nevertheless Professor 
Hoernle’s little volume is a valuable book which all may read with 
porfit. 
Weeltats 


INSTHE FOOTSTEPS OF FAITH 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, by D. Miall Erwards. 
George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. 318. 


In Professor Edwards’ work, The Philosophy of Religion, we have 
a brief but clear setting of the relation of religion to philosophy. ‘The 
author is a theist and a personalist. He quotes frequently from Lotze 
but never slavishly follows him. He is very alert to the problems of 
the hour and the latest developments in science and in psychology where 
they have a bearing upon religious problems. The book is another in 
the rather notable series of brief books in the Doran Library of 
Philosophy and Religion. 

Professor Edwards begins by showing that, to commend itself to the 
human mind and so to endure, religion must seek to make clear its 
metaphysical and epistemological backgrounds. “Religion always 
implies an interpretation of the nature of reality; it involves an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the universe in terms of its value for human 
life. The religious consciousness does not merely ‘accept the universe’ 
on its face value. It postulates beneath the surface, or beyond the veil 
of things visible, an inexhaustible fund of spiritual resource and power 
which is available for the practical support of man in life’s warfare and 
for the satisfaction of his deep-rooted needs. ..... Hence the Phi- 
losophy of Religion cannot shirk the task, difficult though it undoubt- 
edly is, of furnishing a rational ground for the world view implied in 
the religious consciousness.” 

The author next proceeds to discuss the origin of religion. He 
criticizes and discards in turn the theories of special primitive revelation, 
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the deistic assumption that religion is the product of reason, the doctrine 

of a religious instinct, and the theory of a religious faculty. Religion 

is primitively rooted in the struggle for life, for joy, for power. It is 

erroneous, however, to equate this with the struggle for self-existence: 

“Seal-realization through self-sacrifice is the law of life. ‘Every self- 

sacrifice is at the same time self-preservation—namely, preservation of 

the ideal self.’ And it is by way of religious experience most of all that 

men come to possess this insight into the true way of life and that the 
individual is uplifted above the pettiness of selfish desire...... 


The author writes interestingly on the historical origin of religion, 
but here he seems upon debatable ground because of the tenuous char- 
acter of the evidence. Upon the nature of religion we are given the 
leading modern views and definitions. Here one may discover the 
secret of much modern misapprehension concerning religion. To the 
consideration of other definitions he adds his own: 


“We may sum up our own view of the nature of religions in the 
following manner. Religion involves a subject and an object and a 
relation of subject to object. On the subjective side it includes all man’s 
psychical functions, feeling, will and thought; on the objective side it 
has reference to a trans-subjective divine reality. It further involves a 
living relation of the subject to that reality in worship, fellowship, and 
service, the relation being controlled by a purpose—viz., the conservation 
and enhancement of human values both social and individual, but 
culminating in utter devotion to the divine reality for its own sake as 
itself the ultimate value. Religious experience claims to be more than a 
subjective state of consciousness. It points to a suprasensible world or 
order, transcendent yet immanent, a ‘beyond which is within,’ wherein 
values coincide with reality. And to it that perfect world of values is 
already by anticipation a present possession...... Religion is no mere 
belief in a Suprasensible Reality as the seat and source of all values. 
It is still more the emotional response and volitional reaction to that 
Reality, the adjustment of one’s whole life so as to bring it into unity 
and harmony with such Reality...... And nothing that is rediscovered 
in God can any longer be common or unclean. The whole of life 
becomes sacramental. This is what we mean by the all-inclusiveness of 
religion.” 


He concludes that 

“The religious consciousness, as well as a true philosophy, requires a 
God who shall be active in all the world’s endeavor and shall at the 
same time welcome and inspire the free codperation of finite persons in 
the working out of His purposes, rather than a God whose overwhelming 
omnipotence leaves no room in the universe for any will but His own.” 
So much of this volume is apropos to present day discussion that it is 
impossible to do justice to its completeness or to its sentiment either by 
discussion or quotation. It needs to be read and inwardly digested, and 

is worthy of a place in every thinking man’s library. 


Re Tak 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY, by Edward Scribner Ames. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xxv-127. 


It is a good indication of the judgment of the reading public that it 
has called for a second edition of Edward Scribner Ames’ little book, 
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The New Orthodoxy. The body of the book remains as it was. Its 
first chapter, dealing with the Attitudes of the New Orthodoxy, 
emphasizes reverence for life, love of our fellowman, and a forward 
looking faith. A brief historical sketch sets these attitudes off clearly 
from those of the older orthodoxy. The second chapter deals with the 
“Dramatis Personae” of the New Orthodoxy, speaking at length, and 
with penetrating but loving sympathy of Jesus. The doctrine of the 
trinity is passed by as not very valuable for the present time, and the 
significance of Jesus is found in his moral and spiritual influence upon 
the race. The chapter on “The Growing Bible” has much valuable 
history in it. The chapter on ‘““The Changing Goal” traces the change 
of attitude that came over Christianity as she was obliged to forsake 
her early expectation of the speedy second coming of the Lord, and as 
she has come more and more to be part and parcel of the life of this 
present world. ‘The task of religion is not that of cultivating a life 
apart from natural interests and practical concerns, but it is rather the 
pursuit of such normal ideals with religious faith and enthusiasm.” 
The concluding chapter, on the “New Drama,” compares the old 
reenactment of the once-played drama, in ritual and hymn and mass, 
with the acting-out of the real new drama by which, under the religious 
spirit, the world becomes a new and holy place. “Religious souls have 
been shown as solitary pilgrims in their search for God and peace of 
4.5 Se are There is something still more appealing in the dream 
of them as the builders of a beautiful city.” This little book is 
compact, clear, forcible, candid. About the only possible criticism on 
it is its catching title, which the author himself, in the preface to this 
second edition, feels called upon to defend, or at least to explain. But 
it is a good title, and a better book. 
Cary S$. PATTON. 


THE GOSPEL AND THE MODERN MIND, by Walter Robert 
Matthews. George H. Doran Company, New York. Pp. ix-188. 


The Dean of King’s College, London, visited New York in the 
summer of 1924 as special preacher at St. Bartholomew’s Church. The 
Gospel and the Modern Mind is the material which he used in his 
sermons, arranged in book form “‘to interest educated men and women 
who, without being experts in science or philosophy, have adopted what 
we vaguely call the ‘modern’ view of the world.” 

The Gospel is not the same thing as the Christian religion, nor can 
it be identified with Christian institutions. It is, first, that God has 
revealed Himself in human life; second, that the life and death and 
resurrection of the Christ have an eternal significance and that from 
them proceeds power; and third, that with Jesus there has entered the 
world a spirit which can save society and achieve the ideal brotherhood. 
The “modern mind” is the thought of those who are the “spearpoint 
of the onward march of intellect.” The key to the modern mind is 
continuity. The ancient world lacked a conception of continuity. It 
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was unaware of the subtle connections of all events in human life. 
The modern world has learnt that all history is one movement. The 
problem is to restate the Gospel to those who think, not in terms of 
perfection and the supernatural, but in terms of continuity and progress. 

The book is stimulating throughout and at times epigramatic. Many 
bits are worth quoting, as, for example, his statement that the chief 
obstacle to the Gospel is not the presence of the modern mind but the 
modern absence of mind in the full sense.’ “It may be true,” he says, 
“that ‘the modern man is not worrying about his sins,’ and it is certainly 
true that he is not greatly disturbed by the fear of hell; but he is 
worrying about his complexes.” 

W. BerTRAND STEVENS. 


WHAT I BELIEVE, by Bertrand Russell. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. vii-87. 


It would be difficult to demonstrate the aptness of his chosen title 
because what Mr. Russell is really writing about in his What I Believe 
is rather what he does not believe. Now what Mr. Russell does or 
does not believe is of interest to the world because of his unique outlook 
and personality and the work he has done in other fields than that of 
belief. That he has here written anything that will enhance confidence 
in his judgment or philosophy is debatable. In the first place, a book 
should not be merely iconoclastic; for enduring influence it must be 
constructive. And, besides, iconoclasm so easily breaks down into mere 
illogical fault-finding and bad temper, and this book seems outstanding 
in these defects. What Mr. Russell does not believe he evidently 
considers to be of greater importance than what he does believe. We 
learn conspicuously that he does not believe in clergymen, especially 
bishops, nor in old ladies, nor in education, nor in continent school- 
teachers, nor in morality, nor in duties to society, or state. He does 
not believe in marriage, nor children, nor clothes, nor washing, nor 
work, nor anything else except upon his own exact terms, and that for 
not very long. The principal fault with the clergy seems to be their 
failure to advocate birth-control and to preach the desirability of 
universal sex-relations outside of marriage. Their failure to do this 
proves them all hypocrites, of course. 

Some one who is close enough to Mr. Russell to get his ear ought to 
tell him that while these things in which he does not believe are 
doubtless distasteful to him, the general run of folks do not care to be 
married to more than one person, most of them choose decency not 
under compulsion, and love righteousness without fearing hell-fire. 
According to the author’s view, the prevention of conception might be 
looked upon as the chief end of man, the source of all happiness and 
the crowning success of civilization. Somebody ought to start a prayer- 


meeting and pray that Mr. Bertrand Russell might be blessed with the 
divine gift of humor. 


Ree 
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THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF GOD: A MIRROR OF 
CHANGING DOCTRINE, by Hope Traver. The Modern 
Language Association of America, Cambridge. 


Dr. Traver, professor in the Department of English of Mills College, 
California, has produced a striking piece of original investigation in the 
history of Christian allegory. Beginning with Jewish and Christian 
apocalypses, she has traced with great care and painstaking thorough- 
ness the antecedents of the allegory of The Four Daughters of God 
(a study of the versions of which she published in 1907, Bryn Mawr 
College Monograms, VI). She has also followed its relationships into 
patristic, mystical and Gnostic sources, thus making a contribution to 
the understanding of the mediaeval mind and its precursors of great 
interest to all interested in Christian history and theology, as well as to 
students of the literature of allegory. 

JoHN WricHt BuckHam. 


VALUES 


ULTIMATE VALUES IN THE LIGHT OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY THOUGHT, by J. S. Mackenzie. George H. Doran 
Company, New York. Pp. x-191. 


Dr. J. S. Mackenzie’s Ultimate Values in the Light of Contem- 
porary Thought has been added recently to the Doran Library of 
Philosophy and Religion. Following a brief excursion into theoretical 
philosophy, in the first section, the author turns to his discussion of 
values. Chapter one in Part two, entitled ‘““The Meaning of Value,” 
is unusually instructive in defining terms. He then criticizes the sub- 
jective and objective theories of value, and culminates in his own point 
of view, in which value is seen as involving both a spiritual activity on 
the part of the valuing individual and worth esteemed in the object. 
For, as the author points out, whereas in sensuous pleasure we do not 
love the object which provokes the pleasure, but rather the pleasure 
provoked, in the field of higher worth we have a difference: 

“Its ways are ways of pleasantness, but it is not the pleasantness that 
we value. The pleasantness is only the sign that we value it.” 

Again, “Love is not the love of love, but the love of loveliness.” A 
chapter devoted to “Axiological Idealism” indicates the author’s doctrine 
of the value-centric character of the world. Simply “the principle of 
interpretation is to be sought in human values, rather than in material 
conditions.” ‘Thus the writer is personalistic, his point of view being 
essentially that expressed by Sir Henry Jones in his recent Gifford 
Lectures. Value exists only in and through creation, and hence is 
spiritual. The universe has for its deepest aim the creation of creators 
who shall seek and create value. ‘The infinite God, if we may so 
express it, aims at the production of the finite god.” And again, “our 
function in life is not that of receiving good, but that of creating it.” 
If this view be valid, the author insists that it furnishes us with a 
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final solution of the problem of evil, namely, that the essential function 
of man being creative; and as only through creative activity can ay 
supreme value be achieved, then the effort to achieve a perfect worl 
is a creative enterprise. Thus there is value in the imperfect, for it 
provides for a greater value than that of the spatial-temporal world, 
namely, the activity of creative agents. _ Thus in all the imperfection 
of the world we can urge that “the creative purpose behind the universe 
is also aiming at the best.” 

Elsewhere he insists that the ‘ultimate good is only to be found in 
a complex whole in which supreme Worth has to be regarded as con- 
taining the three aspects of Wisdom, Love, and Creative Power, which, 
acting in conjunction, produce Beauty. 


Wook 


THE AESTHETIC EXPERIENCE, by Lawrence Buermeyer. The 
Barnes Foundation, Merion, Pa. Pp. 183. 


Professor Buermeyer’s little volume, The Aesthetic Experience, is a 
the defense of art as a serious and central feature of human life. He 
insists that the aesthetic experience pervades all human activities and 
that these contribute to it, for ‘‘aesthetic quality is an aspect of all 
activity, all perception, all thought, which is intelligent or reasonable.” 
Again, art “is something growing out of interest that supplies driving 
force to our daily life. ..... the full cycle of perception and action 
is characteristic of commerce with the beautiful as of other experience.” 
Art is the “intelligent transformation of instinct.” The writer has 
some fine things to say in regard to the relation of art to life. Art is 
social in that “all great art not only registers the reaction of humanity 
upon the world but itself remakes both the world and humanity.” 
Again theoretically art and morality are united. Art and religion, 
although distinct, “are branches of a single stem and..... they 
prosper best when each of them draws sustenance from the other.” Art 
mei pater contains in all its forms something akin to religion, something 
mystical, and when this withers art falls into dilettantism, academicism, 
preciosity, or triviality. At the same time, art and religion are distin- 
guishable ; religion is practical as well as contemplative, and if it becomes 
merely contemplative it suffers a loss of integrity and becomes a form 
of sentimentalism. Indeed, it is a question whether the intensity of 
feeling, the freeing of the mind from everything irrelevant, which is 
essential to the greatest art, is possible except when the feeling expressed 
is religious in character. ‘The artist is inspired to do his utmost only if 
he feels that what he is showing is that which is best worth showing. 
If this is true, if the greatest art is always religious art, secular of the 
first rank is only the art of a religion that has not yet found recognition 
and aname.” Again, “..... no interest can preserve its full vitality 
unless it is supported by our whole world of values.” There is no 
substitute in art for intelligence and for deep and broad interests, “For 
the objectivity which is the consummation of art is impossible to one 
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whose mind does not feel upon the wider range of things which are a 
part also of human affairs, morality, science, religion. The burial of art 
in itself, and the burial of the artist in himself, are one and the same 
thing, and that is burial. That way lie dilettantism, academicism, senti- 
mentalism, and virtuosity.” The author has made a splendid plea for 
the larger significance of art. 


Waltol. 
ETHICS AND THE CITIZENSHIP 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN LIVING, by Gerald Birney 
Smith. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. ix-212. 


The keynote of Professor Gerald Birney Smith’s recent volume, The 
Principles of Christian Living, a Handbook of Christian Ethics,’ is an 
emphasis upon the experimental character of practical conduct, and the 
positive nature of morality. Christian ethics is a quest for the good. 
As the author insists, “All systems of ethics must in the last analysis 
be tested by their capacity to enlighten men as to the things which will 
bring lasting satisfaction.” The road to the discovery of the legitimacy 
of these systems, however, is not a priori, but empirical. We too often 
fail to see that Christian ethical ideals are a historical product, devel- 
oped throughout the centuries in response to concrete situations in life. 
“Tt is to be feared,” the author points out, 

“that our usual training in Christian ethics has not made us aware of the 
serious character of the quest for the good life. We too easily assume 
that in the Bible, or at least in the teachings of Jesus, we have a ready- 
made code applicable to any and all circumstances. Many good Christian 
people are not aware that we simply do not know enough about some 
of the complicated questions of our day to be able to exercise moral 
leadership. We are constantly being urged to introduce ‘Christian 
principles’ into our relationships with men; but those relationships are 
often so indefinite or so remote that we cannot even think seriously about 
them. One of the great defects in our Christian morality is the fact 
that it has been clearly worked out in only a very small territory of life.” 

Following an historical survey, the author discusses some of the 
fundamental facts of the moral life. ‘The latter half of the volume is 
devoted to concrete problems in modern life: the Christian’s relation to 
the Church, the family, life-work, recreation, possessions, industrial 
problems, politics, and international relations. ‘To create and maintain 
a fellowship of all men in the spirit of good will,” the author concludes, 
“is the goal toward which the Christian strives.” This fellowship in 
achieving the fullness of life, requiring concrete adjustments in human 
relations, requires the empirical and experimental methods of solving 
practical social and ethical problems. 


CODES OF ETHICS, by Edgar L. Heermance. Free Press Printing 
Company, Burlington, Vermont. Pp. 1-525. 


In Edgar L. Heermance’s handbook, Codes of Ethics, we discover 
an interesting and valuable compilation of actual ethical codes and rules 
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of practice adopted by two hundred trade and professional associations 
in one hundred and thirty-two fields of business. “The purpose of this 
book, in the words of the author, is three-fold ; namely, “First, to facili- 
tate the work of association officers in drafting or revising standards. 
Second, to bring before leaders of public opinion, the concrete evidences 
of a remarkable ethical movement. Third, to assemble case material 
for teachers of Ethics who wish to make use of the laboratory method.” 
This extensive compendium, indicating a remarkable manifestation of 
ethical consciousness in the modern economic world, will prove invalu- 
able to those for whom it is intended. 


PROBLEMS OF CITIZENSHIP, by Hayes Baker-Crothers and 
Ruth Allison Hudnut. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
Pp. xiv-514. 


This book of about five hundred pages furnishes an ideal test in 
citizenship and should appeal not only to the instructor but to the 
general reader who desires an excellent summary of the more impor- 
tant problems in social relations. “That the authors have collected the 
right material can be seen from the table of contents, which comprises 
the following: the newspaper problem, the immigration problem, the 
negro problem, the woman problem, the industrial problem, problem of 
civil liberty, problem of international relations, and the problem of war 
and peace. The material is well-digested and is presented clearly, each 
chapter containing a summary. ‘The book is a contribution to the 
study of citizenship and social relations. 


Wa ices 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Dr. Pierre Janet. 
Translated by H. M. and E. R. Guthrie. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. viii-322. 


The importance of Dr. Janet in the world of psychopathology will 
add interest to his recently translated volume Principles of Psycho- 
therapy. The book is divided into three parts, dealing with the evolu- 
tion, principles, and applications of psychotherapy. Part one reviews 
briefly the history of miracles, animal magnetism, religious therapies, 
and psychophysiological treatments. Part two presents the author’s own 
point of view. He is indisposed to find in ideas themselves any causal 
efficiency : 

“Psychotherapy will not be able to develop unless psychologists dis- 
cover in the foregoing methods or in others more recent, some notions of 
the forces of the mind that will be more precise and more fruitful.” 

The author discovers two suggestive scientific and explanatory notions 
in the concepts of psychic force or capacity and mental fatigue. He 
disagrees with MacDougall however in insisting that psychic force shall 
not be limited to instinctive tendencies, but rather shall include any 
habitual tendency gathering about itself mental force. For an explana- 
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tion of nervous disorders the author takes his cue from the phenomena 
of suggestion and hypnotism. He discovers that in both cases fatigue 
Is present as a factor. He is thus led to interpret functional disorders 
in terms of mental exhaustion. He notes that “the depression of neu- 
ronic paths is as closely related to fatigue as to emotions.” ‘The author 
then proceeds to discuss in detail forms of mental economy and the 
nature and laws of psychic income. Essentially then ‘psychotherapy is 
a method of regulating the maintenance, distribution and expenditure of 
psychic force.” “The problem of psychic outlay, of the cost of activity,” 
the author insists, “will in the future be one of the main problems in 
psychology and psychiatry.”’ In the final section the author deals with 
the application of his principle to concrete cases. Freud may claim a 
point in the translation in which on page eight “inspired prophets” is 
unfortunately written “inspired profits!” 


This volume will undoubtedly make a wide appeal. 
VV Bala 


STUDENTS AND TEACHERS GUIDE IN THINKING AND 
STUDYING, by Howard Leslie Lunt. The Times-Mirror Press, 
Los Angeles. Pp. 160. 


Professor Lunt, Associate Professor of Education and Supervisor of 
Student Teaching, University of Southern California, has prepared this 
manual “to further the recent movement for better reading, studying, 
and thinking on the part of both teachers and students.” ‘The book is 
aimed at a redirection of our general methods of teaching, especially 
in getting away from the outworn recitation method. ‘This argument 
is presented by a systematic organization of inspirational thought drawn 
from the great thinkers of the world as related to the problems of think- 
ing and studying. “The two chief contributions of the book are the 
material presented with the intention of clear definitions of thinking and 
studying as processes, and of very specific, practical materials showing 
how these processes can be developed and improved by instruction. 
This is carried out in successive chapters on Thought and Language, 
on Facts and Their Explanation, and on Personal Development. The 
first of these three chapters gives the author’s philosophy of grammar 
and rhetoric; the second deals with Scientific Method; the third with 
Moral Self-development and the relation of that development to insti- 
tutional life. 

This material is presented in the characteristic way that has been 
the inspiration for Professor Lunt’s classes in the teaching of English 
and of the great number of practice teachers who have passed under his 


supervision for many years. 
Martin J. STORMZAND. 


THE EDUCATION OF BEHAVIOR, by I. B. Saxby. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Pp. iv-259. 


“This little book,” the author writes, “..... is intended primarily 


for the student of education who wishes to teach young people between 
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the ages of nine and seventeen, but it is hoped that it will also appeal 
to parents as well as to foremen and social workers who are interested 
in the welfare of adolescents.” Influenced chiefly by the psychology of 
McDougall, the volume is intended for popular appeal. Although the 
theories presented may not find universal assent, in broad outline it will 
be found suggestive and helpful to that class of students for which it 


was written. 
W. H. L. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE, by Benedetto Croce. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. Pp. xiv-326. 


Benedetto Croce’s The Conduct of Life is the type of essay which 
will almost surely please every reader of The Personalist. The transla- 
tion of Arthur Livingston is skilfully done. ‘There is little of the 
roughness and clumsiness of the usual rendering, but the style retains 
its flowing and beautiful quality. Everything that comes to us from 
the hand of Croce is being received with increasing delight and enthusi- 
asm. This volume consists of essays so short as to permit the book to 
be read amid the snatches of relief from other duties, and each is 
complete in itself. One is sure to be captivated by the charming style 
and not only so but by the common interest of the problems discussed. 
And behind it all is a keen and revealing insight into the nature of 
life itself. We fancy the average American may occasionally quarrel 
with what to him will seem a touch of cynicism. One might take 
issue if indeed one does not mistake the author’s meaning with the idea 
expressed that evil imaginings can be harmlessly indulged. We rather 
prefer the presumption that we have not clearly grasped the author’s 
meaning. One of the strongest springs of impulse in human life seems 
to us to rise from the indulgence of the imagination. 

The clearness of the author’s insight is shown in his discussion of the 
tasking or painful side of labor: 

“The labour problem, which is giving so much concern to men of our 
time, is essentially a problem of moral education. For no society which 
must work, no human society, in other words, can endure without inner 
discipline, and without a moral enthusiasm to sustain that discipline and 
make it effective. There will always be need of resignation. There will 
always be need of sacrifice.” 

His words on faith appeal to us as possessing the highest qualities of 
sanity and wisdom: 


“Every faith is the product of a rational process, even when the 
process has led to belief in a revelation or an authority. And when a 
faith has been shattered, there is no way of mending it, or finding a 
substitute for it, except by thinking. One may perhaps use violence upon 
one’s self and resort, as we say, to ‘suggestion.’ But this course, though 
it may prove convenient, will never be honest; and ministers of religion 
who sometimes recommend or practise it are Jesuits sinning against the 
Holy Ghost—against the Spirit of Sincerity, I mean. 

“Would you who have lost your faith believe again? Be not afraid 
of thinking, even though your critical eye take you to the very roots of 
things. Those who seek by thought and meditation shall surely find. 

“Be of good faith and you will be rewarded with a faith that is good.” 
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It is a book to love, to ponder over, and a book to which the thought- 
ful reader will inevitably return. 


REE: 


THE DISCOVERY OF INTELLIGENCE, by Joseph K. Hart. 
The Century Company, New York. Pp. xvi-431. 


This is one of those unsatisfactory books, written from the modern 
Schoolmaster’s viewpoint, which regard everything from the standpoint 
of the intelligent pupil who is prepared for the struggle of life in the 
school and the laboratory. The inheritance of moral and spiritual ideals 
which comes through the family and the church, with all that is implied 
in Christian baptism, is discounted, and classed under the term “‘folk- 
ways” or inherited prejudice. Yet it is this idealism which gives us the 
nation, which is not a unit based upon “‘intelligence,” but on traditions 
of service and loyalty. Mr. Hart’s treatment of Protestantism, which 
gave us almost all that is progressive in modern nationality, is thus 
singularly defective. His “free personality” in the following summation 
is a Leopold-Loeb freedom; for true personality makes a man the 
servant of the personality behind the universe: ‘Primitive Christianity 
opened the way of escape for the individual from the suppressions of 
the imperialistic community. . . . And the teutonic barbarian brought 
in fresh blood and youthful mind which, against all the demands of 
institutionalist absolutism, have stood firm for the realization of free 
intelligence, free personality, and a free world.” He traces the great- 
ness of the modern world from Socrates and not from the divine master: 
it was Socrates, he says, who “discovered free personality and moral 
freedom.” What of the supreme intelligence of Paul, exponent of 
Christian freedom, whom he chooses to ignore? 

James Marn Drxon. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY, by James H. Ryan. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xvi-379. 


Professor James H. Ryan of the faculty of philosophy in the Catholic 
University of America has written a most excellent volume, 4n Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. It is clearly written, comprehends the main 
problems, and gives each point of view with definite criticisms. ‘The 
case of each viewpoint is fairly presented, although the author sustains 
the traditional dualism and realism of the Roman Catholic church. 
Whether one desires to become introduced to the problems of philosophy, 
or whether the reader seeks a clear defense of the traditional “common 
sense religious” view of the world, he will find this a valuable little 


treatise. 


W. #H. L. 


A COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, by George Perrigo Conger. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, New York. Pp. x1-603. 


Professor George Perrigo Conger, in his 4 Course in Philosophy, 
assumes a more ambitious task than that incorporated in the customary 
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introductory text. “In this book,” he states, eel have attempted to write 
a text which will serve as an introduction to philosophy, and which a 
beginner or ‘the general reader’ may use and understand, but which 
at the same time will be more comprehensive and constructive than any 
of the introductory books now available.” The book is divided into 
three main parts. The first division reviews the philosophic import of 
literature, economics, conduct, and other branches of life. The second 
gives in brief survey the history of philosophy. The third is devoted to 
philosophical theories, four sub-sections dealing with epistemology, meta- 
physics, values, and religion. The merits of the volume, its compre- 
hensiveness and detail, are also its defects. Hardly suitable for the 
younger student, represented by the lower-division college man, it is 
nevertheless a splendid survey valuable to the mature and widely-read 
mind. The author’s own theories are indicated in the appendices. His 
own interest in a pluralistic realism, which shall give full credit, to 
materialistic method and at the same time provide for a practical 
idealism, finds expression in his theory of monadic “epitemization.’ 
Being, it appears, is, originally or logically, ontologically primitive, com- 
posed of units or monads of the lowest order. By their combination, 
higher monads are formed, 7. e., new integrated units in which the 
totality is more than the sum of its parts. The higher monads or units, 
biological and neuropsychological, are asserted to epitemize or reproduce 
the categories of the physical and lower orders of monads, namely, indi- 
viduation, interaction, reproduction, and integration. It is from this 
point of view, without asserting or implying panpsychism or teleology, 
that the author insists that purposive social behavior is a key to the 
nature of the universe. 


W. H. L. 


THE ECONOMY OF HUMAN ENERGY, by Thomas Nixon 
Carver. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. xiii-287. 


In these days of the efficiency expert it might be well to add to the 
survey of machinery a survey of the sources of human efficiency. This 
matter is clearly set before us by Professor Carver in his book The 
Economy of Human Energy. ‘The problem becomes an increasingly 
important one with the growing complexity of modern life. If we are 
not to be lost in the machinery of civilization it must be because indi- 
viduals possess the self-knowledge and self-control not to dissipate their 
energy upon the trivial, the useless, or the non-productive. Individuals 
will find Professor Carver’s book helpful to an understanding of the 
problem and suggestive in practical ways and means to the enlarging 
of their own efficiency. It is quite the temper of many to bewail the 
present-day lack of leisure, the danger from unreflective moods in which 
we so often do our work. May it not be that this sense of haste is 
more of ourselves than of our surroundings? For the man who knows 
and masters himself, who has the sense to organize his work, that certain 
detachment which we associate with leisure becomes possible. We can 
be busy without being hurried. We evidently cannot stop the swift- 


WAR be 
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running streams of modern life. If we are to be stronger to meet its 
problems the solution must evidently come from within. Professor 
Carver helps to set before us this solution from the standpoint of 
political economy. The work does not principally concern itself how- 
ever with the question of individual conservation. It proceeds on the 
broadest economic lines, applying its discussion to those social and 
productive interests which are uppermost in modern thought. It slays 
many popular fallacies and commends itself for disinterestedness, fairness 
and truth. 
Reber 


THE PILGRIMAGE OF HENRY JAMES, by Van Wyck Brooks. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. Pp. 170. 


The reader of this work is given an insight into that sensitiveness of 
disposition which nearly always characterizes the creative artist. The 
reviewer was struck with the similarity of mood which existed between 
Henry James and Henry Adams. ‘There were many similarities in 
their upbringing and in their external circumstances. Both of them 
suffered from freedom from struggle. Both were reared in an atmos- 
phere more or less indifferent to art and both were great lovers of art. 
Henry Adams did find a solution to his problem through the way of an 
almost mystical religious experience growing out of his studies of 
Medieval architecture. James was forced to seek for the solution in his 
own work and it is doubtful if he ever found it. The biography is of 
especial moment because it continually verges upon the autobiographical, 
through the introduction of letters and sentiments written by James 
himself and illustrated through the characters of his novels. Wan Wyck 
Brooks has really reached an achievement here which should give his 
work instant popularity, for he catches the spirit and mood of his 
subject in a remarkable way. 

So koa ny 


STRANGE STORIES FROM A CHINESE STUDIO, Translated 
by Herbert A. Giles. Boni and Liveright, New York. Pp. 
xxili-488. 

Whoever would understand the genius and spirit of a people must 
learn her philosophy. Whoever would learn the philosophy of a great 
nation must go to the folk-lore of the common people. Professor Giles 
has therefore done a great service toward the Western understanding 
of a remarkable race by his delightful translation of these Chinese 
stories. The average Occidental may grow impatient with them and 
cast them aside, for they have all the vagueness and mysticism, the 
improbability and fancy, that is so prominent in the Oriental and so 
deficient in us. He who has, however, an appreciative spirit and a 
desire for understanding will find here a delightful source of informa- 
tion—an open doorway into mental attitudes, philosophy of life, hopes, 
dreams and moralities and aspirations. The eastern races are the great 
story-tellers and we of the West can scarce do more than read with 
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wonder. Professor Giles’ book may well take its place beside that other 
specimen of Eastern tales, The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. 


Ro Tee 


SOCIAL ORIGINS AND SOCIAL CONTINUITIES, by Alfred 
Marston Tozzer. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 
xix-286. 


That “the savage is a rational being, morally sound, and in every 
respect worthy of a place in the ‘Universal Brotherhood of Man As 
the conclusion of Professor A. M. Tozzer’s Social Origins and Social 
Continuities. In this volume, the substance of his recent Lowell lec- 
tures, the author has attempted to summarize for the popular reader the 
general and widely accepted conclusion of anthropology. The reader 
will discover in this compact volume a series of remarkable generaliza- 
tions directly opposed to popular superstition regarding primitive man. 
The savage is trained in observation and memory, and is controlled in 
action by ideas. His interests are richer and wider than those of the 
modern industrial worker. He spends an astonishingly large propor- 
tion of time in religious practices; and, contrary to modern usages, 
women are often excluded from worship. Warfare is not the out- 
standing occupation of primitive peoples. Sexual perversion is almost 
absent among lower types of savagery: ‘“T'aken in the large, the savage 
is a clean-minded individual.” Lowest savages are often monogamous, 
a direct inheritance from non-human ancestors. The savage, who has 
been despoiled by civilized man, is in no sense a child. He incorporates 
fundamental moral traits, has definite standards of right and wrong, 
and within his own code (which always involves antipathy to murder, 
inhospitality, incest, and theft) he maintains a stricter conformity than 
achieved by contemporary man in his “civilized” ethics. ‘The infant of 
an adult race and an adult of an infant race differ fundamentally,” the 
author concludes. “In emotions, in character, and in morals, the savage 
is a man... . We have found him observing the strictest rules of 
etiquette laid down by his laws of tabu. We have seen him restrained in 
sex matters, in diet, and in actions. The untrammeled creature in 
primitive society is a ‘poetic license’.’”’ The author also indicates that 
there is no monotypic evolution in social groups. He insists also that 
no method has been constructed by which race superiority may be 
demonstrated. 


W. Hoi 
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The characteristic insight and inspiration of the lead articles in THE 
PERSONALIST from the pen of its editor, Doctor Ralph Tyler Flewell- 
ing, constitute one of the outstanding and appealing features of the 
journal. Doctor Flewelling is at present continuing an extended so- 
journ in Europe, but he has returned in spirit to discuss with us that 
vitally important topic, The Cosmic Reality of Human Values. 


A bit of intimate California will be found in the fine essay Over 
Gaviota Pass by Dallas Lore Sharp of Massachusetts, one of the out- 
standing authors and essayists in contemporary American letters. Mr. 
Sharp has been, in turn, librarian, Methodist minister, university pro- 
fessor, and author. He will be remembered for his former contribu- 
tion, The Cleansing Flight. The present essay forms part of a volume 
now in the press and soon forthcoming. 


J. E. Turner has appeared previously in THE PERSONALIST. He is 
Lecturer on Philosophy in the University of Liverpool, and author of 
A Theory of Direct Realism and other books. His first publication 
was a study of the philosophy of William James. He is a frequent con- 
tributor to the philosophical journals of Great Britain and of this coun- 
try. He represents an extreme realist theory and is particularly em- 
phatic in denying any special metaphysical implication in the Einstein 
theory. 


Running up and down the scale of human heart throbs with a bril- 
liant American author and essayist, accompanied by syncopated verse 
more or less Omaresque, is a thrill to be enjoyed by us all. Trow- 
bridge Larned, of New York City, author of “Me and the Movies,” 
has had a varied career, from cowboy, fence rider, and rancher, to 
newspaper reporter, editor, and critic. He has contributed several ar- 
ticles to this journal. 


The battle between creed and conscience, as widespread as it is acute, 
provokes interest in Robert Elsmere and Thomas Hill Green, by Dr. 
Georgia E. Harkness. The writer, professor in Elmira College, will 
BF Aaa for her previous contribution on the religious philosophy 
of Green. 


A thought-provoking discussion, from the view point of a scientist, 
will be found in R. D. Carmichael’s Freedom in a Rational Universe. 
The writer is professor of mathematics in the University of Illinois. 


Charles Wharton Stork, who contributes The Soul’s Geometry, 
holds a prominent place among American poets. He is president of The 
Poetry Society of America and was for a decade editor of Contemporary 
Verse. His poetry has appeared in numerous American journals. 


Josephine Johnson has become known among the younger generation 
of poets. She reappears in this issue in the verse Memoria Memorat. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


@ DESOLATE PHILOSOPHIES have darkened the 
world ever since man arrived at the age of sophisti- 
cation and self-consciousness. Whenever he has 
climbed up over the level of the instinct to give 
thoughtful questioning concerning the meaning of 
life, such voices have been ready with an answer. 
And whenever man has yielded to their persuasions 
he has been led sooner or later to selfishness, savage- 
ry, cynicism and despair. Eager spokesmen of the 
DESOLATE PHILOSOPHIES can always be recog- 
nized by this, that they proclaim a world at heart 
uninterested in, irresponsible towards, and alien to 
personality and the values it cherishes; a world in 
the midst of which personality has but trivial and 
temporary significance. 


q@ THE PERSONALIST, although welcoming sin- 
cere, responsible and worthy opinion from every 
quarter of thought, is dedicated to a different in- 
sight. It is devoted rather to the metaphysical doc- 
trine that PERSONALITY is the highest value and 
the fundamental reality in the cosmos, and that 
spiritual values embodied in personality, by which 
man is united with his fellow, unite him also with 
the Unseen. Although sharing the sense of kinship 
with all who seek truth, it sustains the conviction 
that a richer fellowship exists among those who walk 
in the light of a well-grounded faith in the central 
significance of PERSONALITY. 


Q Walk with us, you who share this insight and this 
faith. | be 


